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QUARTERLY, ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 








The Editor REsEARCHEs is pleased to say that additions continue 
in gratifying numbers to be made to its subscription list, and that the 
renewals for 1888 have been satisfactory. 


We are everywhere seeking original documents or certified tran- 
scripts thereof. Investigators are preparing Papers on important 
persons, or leading points in Catholic American History. 


Our efforts are to gather up the documentary evidence relating to 
Catholic historical events, and to develope a spirit of historical research 
and investigation, that will bring to public attention a more thorough 
and more correct view of the Church, its prelates, priests and people 
than has been possible in the past. 


In the intellectual development of American historical research 
Catholics are not, after all, such laggards as has been charged. The 
now wide spread endeavors and results of historical investigation, have 
come from the efforts of those who in the past twenty-five years, have 
striven to awaken an interest in our national history. The commemo- 
ration of Revolutionary, Confederacy and Constitutional events, has been 
an active stimulus to promoting the study of our national life. 


Except a few local events, Catholics have not had such an incen- 
tive to Church historical investigation. But in common with all 
citizens of our country, they have been awakened to a degree of zeal 
that indicates more active efforts, and consequent more abundant results. 
In this field of Catholic endeavor we hope to miake our efforts, by the 
RESEARCHES, redound to the credit of the intellectual aspirations of 
Catholics, and useful to all whose mental longings tend toward the 
development of every phrase of the past history of the Church and our 
people here. . 


Continue your sustaining recognition of the scope of the work the 
RESEARCHES has in hand. ‘Then our enthusiasm and endeavors will be 
reanimated, and thus a dry, dreary anu toilsome work, will be made one 
of earnest activity and abundant results. 
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LETTER FROM DOMINIOK LYNOH, OF WEW YORK, TO THE REV. 
AUGUSTINE KIRWAN, WARDEN OF GALWAY. 


{Archives of the Diocese of Galway. Copied by Rev. Joseph P. Spelman, C. C.] 


DIocEsSAN LIBRARY, College House, 
Galway. 





NEw York, 20th September, 1785. 
DEAR SiR: 

Tho’ you may be surprised to receive a letter from this place at so 
great a distance, yet am persuaded you will not be the less pleased, as it 
comes from one who always entertained the highest esteem and respect for 
you. From the interest you at all times showed in everything that con- 
cerned our family, I have no doubt of your frequent enquiries about me, 
which were satisfyed by my Bro. to whom I frequently mentioned to 
remember me to you and your worthy brother in the most affectionate 
terms, which I have now the pleasure to reitrate. 

As to my present situation, have only to say that am happy in my 
family, God having pleased to bless me witb three fine healthy children, two 
boys and a girl. I hope he may have sent me to this country for some 
good purpose. You must be informed that before the late Revolution, the 
Roman Catholick Religion was never allowed or exercised in the State. 
Upon the peace, Government thought proper to make no distinctions, nor 
to give the smaliest preference to any persuasions whatever. 

Therefore ours on being carried on with prudence and moderation is 
upon equal footing, and every member composing it entitled to all 
privileges that any citizen can enjoy. In short they may be elected to the 
first post and employment. On my arrival here seeing everything so 
favorable, [ thought it would be a disgrace to our religion not to havea 
place of Decency for divine Worship. I therefore used every effort 
in my power to forward such an undertaking. I prevailed on some few to 
engage in the purchase of a Lott of ground for that purpose wch. we 
have effected, & are now preparing for the foundation. Yet tho’ great our 
exercions may be it will be uterly impossible for us to comopleat this 
laudable plan without foreign aid, and assistance. It is therefore, my Dear 
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Sir, [ apply to you for your kind and good interference in our behalf 
to carry on this work of God. Enclosed I send a petition from the 
Trustees. I have no occasion to recommend it as I am sure you will 
do what is possible in procuring a liberal collection, wceh. will reflect 
eternal honor on the Town and County of Galway, and don’t doubt in 
time but it may be in the power of our Congregation to return it ten fold. 
I have set my heart on forwarding this business, and cannot point out to 
you the very great advancement it wou’d be to our Faith, our having 
a decent Church, with a good preacher, wch. wou’d be the means of 
awaking in the breasts of thousands a religion in wech. their forefathers 
were educated, but for want of opportunity, they had not in their power to 
exercise. Consider the extent of this State, and not one Church of our 
persuasion erected in it, the more glorious this work will be when comple- 
ted, weh. under God I hope all benevolent well disposed Christians 
will assist us in doing. As we cannot proceed much farther without 
supplies, whatever collection you may make, I request you will remit to your 
relation in London, Mr. John Kirwan. 

Begging your blessing and prayers, I am with sincere regards to you, 
your good Brother, your worthy nieces, my old friend your nephew, 
Nicholas, in wch. Mrs. Lynch desires to unite with me. Believe me ever 
my Dear Sir, Your most aff’te Kins’n, & assured h’ble serv’t, 

‘ DOM. LYNCH. 





The above letter is written on foolscap, and is yeJow and torn. It 
came sealed, with the address on the outer fold. It is stamped (Dublin 
Ship Letter). 





Copy of Petition which must have come enclosed in the above letter. It is 
on the same class paper, but written in a different hand]. 





To ALL WORTHY & PIOUS CHRISTIANS OF THE TOWN AND 
CoUuNTY OF GALWAY. 
The Petition of the Trustees representing the Roman Catholick Church 
of the City of New York. Established and Incorporated by authority 
of the Honourable Legislature of the-said State. 





/ 
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Humbly Showeth, 

That your Petitioners desirous of propagating their Religion in this 
city (which until the late Revolution was not allowed), did immediately 
after their Incorporation, purchase a Lott of ground for the purpose 
of Erecting a Decent Church thereoa, and have been at considerable other 
Expenses in forwarding the undertaking. But notwithstanding the 
encouragement and contributions of their members and citizens in 
general, whom it is well known have suffered and been much distressed by 
the late war, they find to their great sorrow that without the aid and 
assistance of well disposed Christians abroad, they cannot accomplish their 
Enterprise, the Funds and resources left being inadequate thereto. 

We therefore most Earnestly beseech the berevolent Christians of the 
Town and County of Galway, to assist us with their Charity and kind 
Donations, thereby enabling us to compleat the Church, to the honour and 
glory of God, and as in duty bound the Congregation will ever pray. 

DOM. LYNCH, 
JOZE ROIZ SILVA, 
DENNIS McKEADY, 
HENRY DUTTIN, 
ANDW. MORRIS, 
GIBBN. BOURK. 


[Of the names given above, the following are peculiar to Galway (Town 
and County) :—-Lynch, Morris and Bourk. Lynch and Morris are of the 
fourteen tribes of Galway, which was known and yet called, as the ‘‘ Citie 
of the Tribes.’’ 

Warden Kirwan, sent the petition to the Archbishop of Tuam. His 
letter explaining aod supporting the prayer bears date Feb. 2, 1786. We 
have his letter). 





To Dr. Puiuirs, Tuam. 


My Lorp :— 

As every thing yt. contributes to ye propagation of ye catholick faith is - 
considered a worthy object of every zealous prelate among whom your 
Grace is peculiarly classed. Its therefore I make bold to enclose the 
petition addressed by a few of ye inhabitants of New York, to ye benevolefit 
& well disposed of ye Town and County of Galway, which I recd. some time 
ago from a Mr. Dominick Lynch, a native of this Town, who lately settled 
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there, and by what I understand is among ye first class in the mercantile 
line, & who is well known here for his integrity and uprightness. His 
letter to me on the occasion is truly edifying, & shows yt. he has warm 
wishes to promote ye cause of God and Religion. He tells me yt. before ye 
late Revolution, the Roman Catholick Religion was never allowed or 
exercised in ye State, yt. upon ye peace government thought proper to 
make no distinction, nor give ye smallest preference to any persuasion 
whatever, yt. every member of our communion was Intitled to any 
priviledges yt. any citizen could enjoy, in short yt. they cou!d be elected to 
ye first posts and employm nts. 2 

In seeing everything so favorable, he thought it was a disgrace to our 
Religion, yt. in extent of State, there was not a Church of our persuasion 
erected in it. He therefore used every effort to forward this work of God, 
and prevailed with some few to engage in the purchase of a Lott of ground 
for ye purpose, which they have effected, & were then preparing for ye 
foundation, but notwithstanding their exertions this young gentlemen says 
yt. it will be utterly impossible for them to compleat without foreign 
aid this laudable plan. Hence took its rise the application to tho3e parts: 
& in order to urge this matter more fully he says yt. having a decent 
Church with a good preacher, will be a powerful means of awaking in ye 
breasts of thousands, a Religion in which their forefathers were educated, 
but for waut of opportunity they had not in their power to exercise, Ie 
further adds yt. he hopes it may be in time in ye power of their congrega- 
tion to return tenfold any compliment paid to them on this occasion. Thus 
this young man expresses himself by which it appears yt. propagating and 
extending ye faith is ye praiseworthy object he holds in view, an object I 
am sorry rarely attended to by the laity in those days. Its probable yt. pe- 
titions of a similar nature with the enclos’d have been sent to other parts of 
the Kingdom: my being pitched upon here must be owing to yt. young 
gentleman’s not having ye honor of being known ye Grace. I must own I 
have every wish to forward this business because ye object, as I con- 
ceive it, is great, its establishing our Religion where scarcely any trace of it 
were to be observed. [am sorry however to remark yt. there is little pros- 
pect of a success among ye laity here, a zeal for forwarding matters of this 
nature, which ought to animate every christian breast, is rather languid 
with us at home, I therefore apprehend it will operate but very feebly 
in answering calls from abroad. I’ll expect however some little aid from ye 
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few clergy of this narrow district, whose views its to be hop’d are not so 
confin’d ; and who attending to ye spirit of their vocation, must be happy 
in hearing ye good is doing, tho’ it were in the most remote parts of the 
universe. My motive for troubiing at this time Yr. Grace is to entreat yr. 
kind interference with the worthy prelates now assembled there, as also 
with ye clergy of yr. Archdiocese, if the scheme meets with yr. Grace’s 
approbation on whose time I am sensible [ have already trepassed too much. 
I therefore beg leave to subscribe myself with great humility and respect, 
My Lord, Yr. Grace’s most h’ble & most obe’t serv’t. 
. AUGN. KIRWAN. 

GALWAY, Feb.: ye 2d, 1786. 


LETTER OF BISHOP OARROLL, ANNO 1797. 
{In Archives of Galway.] 





Ba.To., Dec. 5, 1797. 
Very REV’D AND HON’D SIR: 

Miss Joyce, delivered to me the letter with which you did me the 
pleasure to entrust her : and on account of the honour she has of being 
allied to a gentleman of your respectable character and station, as well as 
out of my sincere regard for her personal merit, I would not deligate to any 
other, but executed myself the office of uniting her te Mr. McDermott, 
within a few days after her arrival. They left this city immediately after, 
& are now at Philadelphia, and I have no doubt of their doing well. If on 
any occasion it be in my power to do any matter agreeable to your wishes, 
make free, Rev. Sir, I pray you to command my services: for I am with 
respect & the highest esteem, Hon. and Rev. Sir, 

Your most obed’t & humble St., 
{ J. Bishop oF BALTIMORE. 





The Papists are tolerated in this colony (Pennsylvania,) as well as in 
Maryland, even as to the public exercise of the Roman Catholic Religion, 
and in Philadelphia there is a public popish chapel frequented by a poor 
set of Irish people whose priests have generally been Jesuits from England 
or Maryland.— His. of British Dominions in America. London 1773, p. 114. 

In 1750, the same work mentions in Philadelphia 15 Roman Catholics 
were among the number of deaths in that year. 

Roman Catholics abound in Maryland, where the county Courts grant 
meeting house licenses to dissenting ministers, which are sometimes 
negatived by the superior court.—Jbid, p. 125. 
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{Contributed by Miss A. M. Pope of Montreal.] 
FATHER FLOQUET, THE OANADIAN FRIEND OF THE AMERICAN 


PATRIOTS, 





Father Pierre René Floquet, was born on the 12th September 1716 ; he 
entered the Society of Jesus on the 6th of August 1735 ; and on the 17th 
August 1744, he arrived in Canada, In 1752, on the 16th July, he publicly, 
and with the customary formula, and by permission of the Very Rev. Su- 
perior General, Francois Retz, pronounced the four vows in the Church of 
the Jesuit mission of Montreal. His vows were received by Father Jean de 
St. Pé, Superior of the residence. Father Marcol, was at the time Superior 
General of the Missions of Canada. 

Towards the end of the year 1752, Father Floquet was transferred to 
Quebec, and named Procurator of the College there. He remained in that 
capacity forsome time. In 1757, he became Superior of the Montreal Mis- 
sion, an office which he held for many years. 

When the Americans took Montreal, Father Floquet was unfortunately - 
mixed up with political affairs, and the relations which he had with the 
United Colonies, compromised him in the eyes of the English Party, and of 
Monseigneur Olivier Briand Bishop of Quebec. 

The American Colonists had contributed largely to the success of 
Wolfe and Amherst’s campaign against Cauada, which ended in the capitu- 
lation of Montreal, in 1763, and now, in their own struggle for independence, 
they resolved to use every endeavour te induce if possible, and if not, to 
constrain the former French Colony to join its fortunes with theirs, 

The Americans under General Montgomery, marched on Montreal, and 
captured it in 1775. 

The following year they were defeated in an engagement before Quebec 
Convinced that a large body of the dwellers in Canada, were with them at 


heart, Congress decided upon sending over a commission to enquire into 
the state of public feeling in Canada, and to judge as to the possibility of 
that country being induced to join fortunes with the new Republic. The 
commission consisted of Benjamin Franklin, Samuel Chase, and Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton; these gentlemen were accompanied by Rev. John 
Carroll, a Jesuit, afterward Archbishop of Baltimore, who was to guage the 
opinions of the clergy and possibly influence them. The commission 
arrived in Montreal on the 29th April 1776, and put up at the house of 
Mr. Thomas Walker, a wealthy resident of that city, and an ardent sympa- 
thizer with the Bostonnais. as the Americans were called by the Canadians. 
Father Carroll, naturally, was an occasional visitor to his confrere Father 
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Floquet,-who still occupied the Jesuits’ residence, on what is now the site 
of the Court House and the Champ de Mars. Mgr. Briand, regarded this 
intimacy with disapproval—for his lordship was deeply attached to England, 
Father Floquet by the line of conduct pursued hy him at this delicate crisis 
wounded the feelings of his Bishop,and greatly displeased his Lordship, who 
severely reproved the Reverend Father and even placed him under inter- 
dict, as may be learned from the ensuing correspondence. 

This correspondence can scarcely disedify. Father Floquet religiously 
made reparation for his fault and, reconciled with his Bishop, continued his 
priestly labours up to the date of his death, which occurred at Quebec, 18th 
October, 1782. 





LETTER FROM FATHER FLOQUET IN MONTREAL, TO BISHOP 
BRIAND AT QUEBEO. 





My Lorp: 

In my letter before the last to your Lordship, writt@n with the supposi- 
tion that our Society was about to be suppressed—I hinted that I had 
no wish to give myself te another community, for instance, neither to 
the Seminary of Montreal, nor to that of Quebec. My last letter hoped for 
the preservation of our Society, and promised that I would be no less your 
Lordship’s subject and very submissive child. I had besides, a little curo- 
sity as to where I should find myself at the time of the next Jubilee. Your 
Lordship appears to have decided that I shall winter in Montreal. So be it. 
I am content to work there so long as you find me useful. 

IfI had, my Lord, domestic troubles, as you were good enough to fear, 
I would be too happy, without any detriment to a third person, to confide 
my sighs and tears to your paterna! bosom—but—thank God! Iam con- 
tent with my condition. For a long time I have groaned for our Society, 


and with it, but there is only one of its subjects of whom I have to com- 
plain. You know him, my lord, and you call him your friend. 

Pardon me if I complain of him. I hope very ardently that he may 
continue to possess, and that he may more and more deserve your 
Lordship’s good opinion. 

I have the honour to be with profound respect, your Lordship’s 

Very humble and obedient Servant 
P. R. FLOQUET, 8. J. 
* A, M. 29 Augst. 1770. 





* A. M. stands for at Montreal, 
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LETTER FROM FATHER FLOQUET, AT MONTREAL, TO BISHOP 
BRIAND IN QUEBEO. 


15 June, 1776. 





My LorpD: 

Mr. Montgolfier read to me yesterday some fragments of one of your 
letters. I could see between the lines that your heart still loved, and that 
your paternal kindness feared to find guilty, him whom you had to judge 
according to his merits. Grievously accused, guilty or not, more or less 
guilty, he consents my lord, to receive from your tribunal the sentence 
which shall best conduce to the public, and above all, to the spiritual, wel- 
fare of your diocese. If I could serve God and my neighbour in one of your 
smallest parishes, one the least lucrative and the most distant from 
the towns and public highways, but at the same time the easiest to serve. 
(for I am growing infirm and heavy), the charge the least sought for, 
the most shunned, would henceforth please me better than Montreal. 

If I must be banished from the Province, I hope that I may go forth 
furnished with a certificate of life and conduct, which your Lordship’s 
charity will accord to me, so that I may be in a position to do better else- 
where than I have done in this country. 

Here is my public confession.—I do not like the Quebec Bill,* and 
I have said so too openly. This has made enemies for me of all those who 
are responsible for it. 

I treated the Bostonnais considerately from human respect. Had 
I appeared as violent against them as did many others, the fury of the 
storm would have fallen on my head, — I being the only Jesuit in Montreal 
—should have served as an example to others, and I should perhaps 
have caused the persecution of our missionaries in Pennsylvania and 
in Maryland. 

After- the departure of the King’s troops, the Montreal deputies 
promised the Bostonnais a true or else a false and deceitful neutrality. 





* The Quebec Bill passed in the British House of Commons June 13, 1774, and received 
the royal assent on the 22d of the same month. 
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{ believe that they promised a true one, and that the promise should have 
been kept. I advised others to keep it and kept it myself, the which 
rendered me more tolerant to both parties in the tribunal of penance. 

Mr. Hazen, a Bostonnais Colonel, commanded in Montreal for some 
time. He restored to me the portion of our house which Mr. Murray had 
converted into a prison. I accepted this favour although unsolicited, and 
I thanked the bestower. Mr. Hazen sent me a written invitation to dinner. 
I went once with an [rish priest, a royalist, who lived in our house and who 
had formerly been on intimate terms with Mr. and Mrs. Hazen. 

At the close of the winter the Bostonnais had raised two companies of 
Canadian Militia—Lieber and Olivier. The newly enlisted men were 
in garrison in Montreal, when Easter-tide commenced. Being asked 
to confess them, I consented to receive: them if they could assure me 
that they would not go to the siege of Quebec, but merely do peaceful duty 
Montreal. 

Mr, Olivier having assured me of this, I allowed myself to be won over. 
On Easter Tuesday in the afternoon I began to confess the least guilty theugh 
far from approving of them. (Sans les approuver & beaucoup prés). 

Those who received permission to communicate: mingled with the 
crowd in the Parish Church up to Low Sunday inclusively. The 
Tuesdav after Quasimodo, three laggart militiamen received absolution 
from me, and presented themselves at the Parish Church. They were there 
publicly refused. I consoled them and gave them Holy Communion 
in private. (Januis clausis. ) 

Such my lord, are my principal acts during last Winter and Spring, and 
they have called down upon me suspicion, exaggeration, malicious interpre- 
tation, detraction, calumny and the animosity of many persons. 

In truth, in conscience, and before God, am I, or have I been a 
Bostonnais rebel? No, my lord. 

Last Autumn when the loyal inhabitants assembled in Montreal for an 
expedition whict: failed, no one received them better, nor confessed and 
communicated more of them than I. I told those who consulted me, that 
they did well to offer themselves for the service of the King, and that those 
who rebelled against orders did wrong. I have always had the Domini 
Salvum sung at our Benedictions and have offered the prayer for the King. 

One Father Carroll, a missionary from Maryland, having come to 
Montreal with two members of Congress, presented himself to me witha 
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letter from Father Farmer, first missionary of Philadelphia. 

The Seminary saw this letter which contained nothing objectionable. 

Nevertheless I did not reply to it. Father Carroll did not stay with 
me, and only took a meal with me on one occasion. He said Mass in our 
house with the permission of Monsieur Montgolfier. 

I have never said, written or done anything in behalf of Congress, 
or of the United Colonies, nor have I received anything from them except 
our dilapidated house. 

I have been offered two pieces of advice, either of which if followed, 
would tend to my condemnation. One is to quit the Province on the re- 
treat of the Bostonnais, the other is to make from the pulpit, I do not know 
what retraction of my errors, and reparation for my faults. 

I have rejected the first suggestion, and I do not know what to 
do about the second. 

I am at your disposal my lord, you will find me very submissive to the 
orders, advice and wishes of your lordship. I am, my lord, your very 
humble and obedient servant, ; 

P. R. FLOQUET, S. J. 





LETTER FROM FATHER FLOQUET, TO BISHOP BRIAND. 





My Lorp: 

To satisfy my conscience, I the undersigned, confess that the grievous 
circumstances in which I found myself last winter in Montreal, have been- 
the occasion to me of many faults of which I sincerely repent. 

I humbly supplicate your Lordship to pardon me, and to remove the in 
terdict which my misdoings have drawn down on me. If I obtain this 
favour of your goodness, my Lord, I hope that my good conduct will 
convince my superiors and the public that I wish to yield, and to endeavour 
in my sphere to make others yield to Cesar that which is Casar’s, and 
to God that which is God’s. 

P. R. FLOQUET, S. J. 

QUEBEC, 29 Nov,, 1776. 


[After Arnold’s treason among the information he gave the British, 
New York July 26th 1781, was that Le ‘tremembered but one suspected 
person in Canada—a Jesuit at Montreal, whose name is Pierre and the 
only one of that sect there. He is a very sensible, shrewd man.” Pa. Mag. 
Oct, 1884]. 
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EXTRAOT FROM A LETTER OF BISHOP BRIAND IN QUEBEO TO 
FATHER MEURIN, 8. J., IN PRAIRIE-DU-ROOHER, RANDOLPH 00, ILL. 





27 February, 1777. 

€ - * aa * 
* * Father Floquet has behaved very badly in the recent troubles.—(he 
favours the Bostonnais.) N. P. I have a special brief of the Popeaddressed to 
all Catholics of North America. 

Tell the Ursulines that I feel grieved to the heart when I think of their 
distress, which I have known for thirty-six years, and it is especially for 
their sake that I have rid myself of that part of the diocese, fancying that 
they will be better off under the Bishop of Havana, to whom they can 
more quickly have recourse. 

You are right in saying that the dismemberment is not yet juridical. 

I have written clearly to the Pope that i could not be responsible for 
those distant parts. 

The people of Massachusetts stand firm ; they arestrong in numbers, 
and what is more, in the nature of their surroundings. (J/s sont fort en nom- 
bre et encore pour la qualité de leurs pays.) There still remain in our country 
many Bostonnais hearts, some even betray themselves by their conduct. . . 


[This letter may never have reached Father Meurin alive. He died at 
Prairie-du-Rocher on the 13 August, 1777. lt was copied from the original 
in the Archives of the Archiepiscopal Palace of Quebec, by the late Father 
Martin, 8. J., formerly Superior of St. Mary’s College, Montreal]. 





{From Du Simitiere Papers, Philadelphia Library.] 
Boston, March 15, 1773. 

Died at Dover Feb. 23, Mrs. Christian Baker.’ She was born there in 
March 1688-9. When the town was taken and destroyed by the Indians in 
June following, she was carried captive with her mother to Canada, and 
there brought up in the R»mish faith. Married and had several children. 
But upon her husband’s death a strong desire led her to return to the land 
of her nativity upon an exchange of prisoners in 1714. After return she 
married Capt. Thos. Baker, then of Northampton, where she renounced 
the Errors of the Romish Religion, and joined with the Church under the 
care of Rev. Mr. Solomen Stoddard. An attempt was made to recover her 
by Mons. Sigournet, a Romish Priest who sent a long and affectionate 
letter to her from Canada, which being laid before the late Governor 
Burnet, his Excellency wrote a solid and judicious confutation of the 
erroneous Principles therein advanced. The number of her posterity of 
three generatious, is seventy-two, of which fifty-seven are now living. 
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Lord George Germaine. QUEBEC, 24th Oct., 1779. 
My Lorp: 

Having already the honor of informing your Lordship in my Letter No. 
28, of my intending to send Home Mr. “‘ De La Vallinére,”? Curé of cne of 
the parishes below the Town, upon the south side of the river, I have ac- 
cordingly delivered him over to Captain Hervey, commanding the Convoy, 
that is to sail from hence the 25th instant, desiring at the same time, he may 
not be allowed to leave the ship until Government gives some instructions, 
how he is to be disposed of. 

This gentleman is a native of France, and was till some time in the 
year 1776 a member of the Seminary of Mozxtreal, under whose patronage 
he enjoyed one of the best cures in the Province near that Town. The 
gentlemen of the Seminary were extremely offended with his behaviour 
during that whole winter, when he proved himself a perfect rebel in his 
Heart, on their complaint tho Bishop removed him from his cure to one of 
less value, in the lower part of the Province, he has since quarrelled with 
the Bishop, and was once disposed, as I am informed to sue him in 
our Courts. 

Fiery, factious and turbulent, no ways deficient in point of wit and 
parts, he was too dangerous at this present crisis to be allowed to remain 
here, & accordingly taking advantage of lis disagreements with the Semi- 
nary of Montreal, & with the Bishop he is now with consent of the latter 
sent home, as it rather appears that the blow proceed from his ecclesiastical 
Superiors, any noise or disturbance about it here is avoided, and at the 
same time may oblige the Clergy, especially the French part of them to be 
careful and circumspect, the French alliance with the Colonies in Rebel- 
lion has certainly operated a great change upon their minds, & ‘it too 
generally runs through the whole body of Canadians. However disagree- 
able it may be, it is improper he should be permitted to return to his native 
country. I think he must either be confined, though well treated or sent 
prisoner at large to a remote part where some inspection may be had over 
his conduct, in short, there cannot be a doubt that while these troubles last, 
he will seek every opportunity of serving France, & of being of Dis-service 
to the British interests. I have the honour to be &. &. ’ 

(signed) FRED HALDIMAND. 


Canadian Archives Haldimand Papers B, 54, Page 225. 
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QUEBEC, June 19th 1783. 
Lord North. Bull Dog, 29th June, Dupl’te. 
(No. 4.) The London, the 28th July. 

My Lorp: o 

This letter will relate tothe F- - .stical affairs of the country, I in- 
close for your Lordship’s information, copies of the Letter and Extract 
which I have written to His Majesty’s Ministers, on the subject. The 
measures which I recommend, and which was endeavoured to be carried 
into execution last summer, of procuring a supply of priests from Savoy, 
appears daily more necessary, It will be an effectual means to destroy 
French influence amongst the clergy, an object which Government in this 


Country should never lose sight of, my attention is recalled to this subject 
by an attempt which has been made to introduce two French priests into 
the Seminary of St. Sulpice at Montreal. They arrived this Spring having 
taken their passage on board one of the merchants vessels in a secular habit. 
I have the satisfaction to believe that neither the Bishop nor Mr. Montgol- 
fier, the Superior of the Seminary of St. Sulpice, had any knowledge of the 
matter previous to their arrival, tho’ the former, probably from his infirm 
state of health which has for months confined him to his house, allowed 
them to go to Montreal without any permission and without having presen- 
tei themselves, as in duty they ought to have done, to the Governor of the 
Province. Mr. Montgolfier immediately notified their arrival and requested 
in the strongest manner, that I would allow them to remain and be aggre- 
gated to the Seminary, notwithstanding my utmost wish to oblige Mr. 
Montgolfier (whose conduct has been uniformly laudable) I have thought it 
my duty to insist upon their immediate departure for Europe. I hope this 
will be che last effort which will be made to introduce priests from France 
into this country. The Bishop is very desirous that the Seminaries of 
Montreal and Quebec should be recruited from France into this country, 
but the objections to, that measure are many and obvious, The Bishop is 
old and very infirm. He has been for some time under the influence of the 
Jesuits one of whom is his confessor, and tho’ he is a man of too much 
probity ever to act contrary to his duty to Government, yet he may be 
led from his great zeal for orthodoxy in his religion, to forward the views of 
men, designing men, in preserving a French influence in the Province, by 
the introduction of natives of France, as ecclesiastics into it. The Jesuits 
are the only order of regular priests who have sliown an attachment to the 
rebels during the course of the war, they are old and few in number, other- 
wise it would perhaps be prudent to get rid of them. It is more than ever 
incumbent upon Government in this country to be vigilant, against the 
machinations of France and the American Congress. I therefore repeat 
my entreaties tor a supply of priests, either from Savoy, or some Catholic 
country not under the dominion of the House of Bourbon, provided Govern- 
ment secures to the Canadians the enjoyment of their religion, the country 
from whence the priests are brought ought to be a matter of indifference to 
them. 
I have the honor to be, 
(signed) FRED HALDIMAND. 


Canadian Archives, Haldimand Papers B. 56, Page 75. 
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REV, JOHN CARROLL ON PROHIBITION. 





BALTIMORE, July 18th, 1789. 
SIR :— 

I have no better apology for my long delay in acknowledging your in- 
teresting favor of February 9th than that I have been almost always absent 
from home. 

I see continually, and have much cause to lament, the fatal effects of 
spirituous liquors, and oftentimes incline to wish that those effects were 
the unavoidable and necessary consequences of their use,then there would not 
remain a doubt with a rational moralist of their being absolutely aid entire- 
ly forbidden. As the matter is, morality and religion cannot in my apprehen- 
sion proceed farther than to condema and reprobate the abuse and repeat- 
edly to caution against using them atall. The ministers of religion must 
not presume, without the warrant of the highest authority, to inforce as a 
precept the entire disuse of them. To draw the cords of duty, moral or re- 
ligious, too tight may restrain for a short time, but men will soon break 
loose from the restraint and run, perhaps, the more easily into the opposite 
extreme, whenever reason will support them in neglecting the vigor not 
only of their past forbearance, but likewise of the principles on which it 
was enjoined, as a matter of obligation. 

I do not therefore see that any principle of religion will support 
an ordinance for the total abolition of spirituous liquors unless it come in 
aid of the civil law, first prohibiting the manufacture or importation of 
them. The late proceeding of Congress afford little prospect of such 
an event. The utmost, therefore, which we car do is to inculcate the 


obligation of being moderate in the use of them and the great expediency of 


total abstaining from them, and in many cases the indispensable necessity 
of doing so. 

In this I promise you my best assistance and that of my brethren both 
in our public instructions and in our personal conferences with our respec- 
tive flocks. Habitual offenders are commanded by us never to taste them. 
This injunction is often ineffectual, but exclusion from the Sacraments of 
Penance and the Eucharist is the penalty of a relapse. 

IL applaud very sincerely your zeal for the reformation of morals, and 
wish it were in my power to go as farin the object recommended by you as 
you wish. 

Iam, with very great respect, sir, your most obedient and humble 
servant. 

J. CARROLL. 


[The above letter was sent Dr. Benjamin Rush, of Philadelphia. It is 
in the Rush MS. Collection, Ridgway Library]. 
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LAND HELD BY PAPISTS OF MARYLAND, 1759. 





An account of the Number of Acres of Land in Each County, in the 
Province of Maryland ; distinguishing what numbers of Acres are held by 
Protestants, and number of Acres are held by Papists, in each county, as it 
was returned by the revenue Collectors of the Land Tax on Sept. 29th 
1759 : 7 
Names of Acres of land held Acres of land held Total number of Acres 


County. by Protestants. by Papists. of land in each County. 
St. Mary’s, 120027 660103 186.0373 
Pr. George, 2437423 46780 290.5223 
Ann Arundel, 3408483 239763 364.8254 
Calvert, 111339} 3307 114.646} 
Baltimore, 546465 31647 578.112 
Frederick 4165863 329584 449.5453 
Charles, 189741 6179 265.920 
Queen Anne’s, 276968 15970 292.938 
Kent, 212133 1882 214.015 
Somerset, 269391} me 269.3913 
Talbot, 167816} 16994 169.575} 
Cecil, 1523233 5678 158.0024 
Worcester, 280952 100 281.052 
Dorchester, 3089154 9961 318.8764 
36363214 316150 39524714 
Gentlemen’s Magazine, 1765, p. 15. Dated Maryland, Nov. 20th 1764. 


GOV. MORRIS, N. J., TO GOV. OLINTON, N. Y., 1744. 





‘*Pennsylvania is in much the like condition and I feare our enemies 
know it too well. They have there a popish chapelle & numbers of Irish 
& Germans that are papists and I am told that, should the French land 
1500 or 2000 men, they would in that Province soon get 10 or 12 thousand 
together, weh would in such case be not a little dangerous to these and the 
neighhouring Colonies.’’— Papers of Gov. Lewis Morris, p. 198. 














DOMINICK LYNCH. 


DOMINIOK LYNOH. 





The subject of this memoir, after the close of our Revolutionary War 
and the recognition of our Independence, became a citizen of New York, 
and was distinguished alike for his wealth, public spirit, enterprise, and 
patriotism, and for his devotion to and zeal for the Catholic faith. 

Dominick Lynch, of New York, born in Galway Ireland, in the 
year 1754, was the son of James Lynch and Anastatia Joyce, and was a 
direct descendant of the eighty-four Mayors of Galway who bore that 
distinguished name and lineage.* He married while quite young his cousin, 
Jane Lynch, daughter of Anthony Lynch and Margaret Power, who was 
born at Dublin, August 31,1761. The marriage took place on August 31, 
1780. Dominick Lynch received an excellent education, and went to re- 
side at Bruges, in Flanders, shortly after his marriage, and there opened a 
commercial house and branch of his father’s house at Galway. Here he 
amassed a handsome fortune at commerce. This trade consisted in a great 
measure in purchasing and sending flax seed to Ireland, and he also made 
eonsiderable money in articles of trade made lucrative by the wars between 
the United States and Great Britain, France and Spain. Three of his 
children were born and partially educated at Bruges. At this place he be- 
came acquainted with Don(fhomas Stoughton, a merchant with Spanish 
and French commercial connections, and a partnership was entered into 
between them under the name of Lynch and Stoughton, by articles of co- 
partnership executed at Bruges, and dated March 10th, 1783, for opening 
a commercial house in America, to be under the active management of 
Mr. Stoughton, who was to work ‘the laboring oar,” with a capital of 
£7,500, of which Mr. Lynch was to put in £5,000, and Mr. Stoughton 
£2,500. Mr. Stoughton repaired immediately to New York in the spring of 
1783, and opened the counting house of Lynch and Stoughton. Mr, Lynch 
always stated that his coming to America was at Mr. Stoughton’s suggestion 
and with the view of going into business there. Mr. Stoughton, on the 
other hand, insisted that Mr. Lynch broached the subject to him and stated 
that he, Lynch, intended to immigrate to America as soon as peace was 
established between the United States and Great Britain. 


Dominick Lynch, after visiting London and Galway, in 1785, sailed 


for America and arrived at New York on June 20, 1785, as M. Stoughton 
was the active member of the firm, and the articles prevented either part- 





* One of his ancestors while Mayor ef Galway, in the 15th century, executed his own 
son for murder, of which he had been convicted. 
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ner from engaging in other mercantile business in New York. Mr. Lynch 
at first thought of opening another house on his own account in Philadel- 
phia, but he changed his mind on arriving, and went immediately with his 
large family, wife and three children, and several servants from abroad, 
and resided together with Mr. Stoughton, in the house in which the latter 
had already established himself. Mr. Stoughton being then a bachelor, Mr. 
Lynch released the latter from the payment of five per cent. interest on Mr. 
Lynch’s double capital in the coneern, in order to equalize the expenses of 
the household. Mr. Lynch now took an active part in the conduct of the 
business, attending to the outside work, while Stoughton managed the in- 
side work and the accounts. Mr. Lynch was not satisfied with the result of 
Mr. Stoughton’s management, nor with his acceptance of the office of 
Spanish Consul at the City of New York, and Mr. Stoughton was dissatis- 
fied with Mr. Lynch’s investments and speculations outside of the firm, and 
with his taking an interest with others in two commercial ventures in the 
China trade. The firm was dissolved on July 3d, 1795. Each partner sued 
the other, and the two suits in Chancery, Stoughton against Lynch, and 
Lynch against Stoughton, were tried before Chancellor Kent, after pending 
for over twenty years, and were finally decided adversely to Mr. Lynch, who 
had to pay, to his former partner, besides costs and expenses, the sum of 
$25,076 00. Dominick Lynch's connsel in thigprotracted litigation was the 
distinguished laywer, Thomas Adiis Emmet. The handsome fortune ac- 
quired by Dominick Lynch, of Bruges, enabled him and his family to live 
in style ; they traveled extensively over Europe. before coming to America, 
and finally took up their residence at London, where their children were 
educated until the summer of 1885, when they came to reside in New York. 
His fortune was upon the whole increased by his investments, speculations 
and business enterprises at New York, and after the dissolution of the firm 
of Lynch and Stoughton, the former lived as a retired merchant in affluence 
and style, and dispensed a bountiful and refined hospitality. His arrival in 
New York, occurring in the summer of 1785, a time of great business de- 
pression, was publically and universally regarded with interest and satis- 
faction, for he brought a larger amount in specie, in addition to the capital 
invested in the firm, than had been for many years brought to America by 
any private individual. Hetook up his residence in Broadway near the 
Battery, next to the house of the Spanish minister which adjourned the one 
in which General Washington resided in 179), and an intimate and refined 
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social intercourse was established between these three distinguished 
families. 

Shortly after Mr. Lynch arrived in New York, he began to take an 
active and zealous interest in the welfare and advancement of the Catholic 
Religion and Faith. A small congregation, composed chiefly of. French 
and Spanish residents, worshipped in a building in Warren Street, known 
as the Vauxhall. ‘They had, according to tradition, originally congregated 
in a room in Ann street, and in fact had worshipped in various localities 
where accommodations could be got. They werenow under the pastoral 
care of a Capuchin Father, Rev. Charles Whelan, and subsequently under 
that of Rev. Andrew Nugent. Dominick Lynch and his partner Thomas 
Stoughton, were important acquisitions to the congregation. The congre- 
gation was incorporated on the 10th of June 1785, and on the 23d of April 
1787, the name was changed to ‘‘The Trustees for the Roman Catholic 
Congregation of St. Peter’s Church, in the City of New York in America.”’ 
and purchased a lot of ground for the erection of a Church. T'o this end he 
gave liberally from his own means, and made appeals to his relatives and 
friends in Galway, [reland, for assistance. On September 20th 1783, he 
addressed an earnest request to the Rev. Augustine Kirwan, Warden of 
Galway, for pecuniary aid for the projected Church, for which a leasehold 
in five lots on Barclay street, was acquired from Trinity Church Corpora- 
tivn. 

It was owing in a great measure to Dominick Lynch’s personal efforts 
and charitable assistance that the first St. Peter’s Church was erected in 
1786, within one year after his arrival. He was one of the Trustees and 
Corporators named in the Charter of the Church, when the name was 
changed in 1787. 

In all the Catholic and charitable movements of that day, and down to 
the time of his death, Dominick Lynch was amongst the most active and 
generous, and thus it was that when Rev. John Carroll, afterwards Bishop 
and Archbishop of Baltimore, was appealing to Catholics throughout the 
United States, for friends to establish *‘an Academy at Georgetown,” now 
the Jesuits’ University of Georgetown, he designated Mr. Lynch as autho- 
rized to receive subscriptions at New York. Thus also, in 1790, when it 
was deemed proper and patriotic that the Catholics of America should 
address to General Washington a letter of congratulation, on the occasion 
of his unanimous election as first President of the United States, through 
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the five most distinguished Catholic Citizens of the country, Dominick 
Lynch was one of the five illustrious citizens to sign this noble document, 
the other signers being Rev. John Carroll, Charles Carroll of Carrollton, 
Daniel Carroll and Thomas FitzSimons. 

Besides investing capital in two vessels and cargoes in the China trade, 
and in the purchase of Bank stocks and other securities, and in various 
speculations, he began almost immediately to invest in Real Estate. Had 
he foreseen the future greatness of New York, he could have acquired and 
left to his descendants a princely estate, but he refused the offer of a 
farm of twenty acres, near the City Hall, and with the same money £2,250, 
he purchased a tract of land adjoining Fort Stanwix, upon the Mohawk 
River containing 697 acres, The history of this purchase is as follows: 
When the survey of the Oriskany Patent was made in 1785, a certain 
parcel containing 697 acres was set off and surveyed and ordered to be sold 
at public auction to pay the expense of the entire survey. [t was called 
from this circumstance ‘‘ the Expense Lot.”? This lot was purchased hy 
Dominick Lynch on March 17, 1786, for £2,250. Before the year 1800 he 
had purchased sufficient land to make his possessions there amount to about 
2000 acres. As early as 1796, he laid out the land in village lots and called 
it Lynchville. Subsequently and prior to 1800, he changed the name to the 
present name it bears, the City of Rome. We have no record of the exact 
time, nor of his motives for this change of name, but it is fair to assume 
that so zealous a Catholic could mean nothing else by this notable act than 
to profess his Roman faith, and thus erect 'a living monument of his com- 
munion with the See of Rome. Dominick Street, Rome. N, Y., is named 
after him, and James Street is named after his eldest son. He gave many 
leases on ground rent of the better parts of the town, ‘and the southern or 
swampy part was subdivided into lots of one and ahaif-acres, which were then 
of little value and which were known as ‘ pepper-corn lots,’? from the 
terms of the leases; the only rent reserved being a pepper corn annually, 
payable on the first day of May, for a term of ten thousand years, and after 
that at an annual 1ent of twenty cents for each lot. One of the pepper- 
corn lots was presented to every purchaser or lessee of a village lot. On 
May 21, 1800, Dominick Lynch donated to the Public, two parks and the 
premises now occupied by the academy building, jail and court-house. 
Between 1800 and 1820, he built a woolen factory, a eotton factory, a saw- 
mill and other improvements in East Rome, then known as Factory 
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Village, all which were subsequently burned. The southeast corner of 
Fort Stanwix was levelled down to make a site for the Lynch mansion, 
which was the fine old-fashioned and hospitable country residence of the 
proprietor, whenever business or recreation called him to Rome ; it was 
burned down about 1824-5. The descendants of Dominick Lynch still own 
some of the lands, and hold durable leases at Rome. In the meantime the 
farm near the City Hall of New York city has become worth many millions. 

In 1797, Dominick Lynch purchased a fine Estate in West-Chester 
County, New York, bordering on Long Island Sound, where he built a hand- 
some and spacious stone mansion, after the style of the Flemish Chateaus, of 
which he had seen and visited so many elegant examples when a resident of 
tbe Netherlands. Here he spent the remaining years of his life, dispensed 
a munificent hospitality, took a leading part in the social events of the 
metropolis, and manifested to the end a zealous and active zeal in the 
growth of the Catholic Church in New York. This fine old house and 
ground are now the propertyof the Christian Brothers, who condact there 
the Academy of the Sacred Heart for boys. Tradition says that the first 
Mass said in West-Chester County was offered in this house in the time of 
Mr. Lynch. He died there in June 1825. His widow long survived him, 
and died at the West-Chester mansion, July 2d, 1849. 

The family of Dominick Lynch at the time of his death consisted of 
thirteen children, James, Anastatia, Anthony, Dominick, Alexander, — 
Margaret, Jasper, Jane, Henry, Harriet, Louisa, Edward and William. 
All these were carefully reared and educated in the Catholic faith. But, 
owing to inter-marriages with non-Catholic families, I fear most of their 
descendants are not to be found within the Catholic fold. By marriages of 
most of these children of Dominick Lynch, the family has become connec- 
ted with many of the oldest and most eminent families of New York and 
Pennsylvania, amongst whom I may mention the Tillotsons, Shippens, 
Leas, Laurences, Nortons, Luquers, Pringles, Maitlands, Harveys, Car- 
modys, Canbys and Ridgways, and with the family of Howard Payne, the 
author of Home Sweet Home. : 

The family and descendants of Dominick Lynch, 2d, who was the 
fourth and favorite son of Dominick Lynch, Ist, is the only branch with 
which the present writer is acquainted. James Lynch the oldest of the 
thirteen children of Dominick Lynch, 1st, resided at Rome, represented 
Oneida County in the New York Legislature for many years, and was 
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afterwards Judge of the Court of Sessions and of the Marine, now City 
Court of New York. Dominick Lynch, 2d, at the time of and after his 
fatber’s death became a prominent merchant of New York. He was still 
more prominent in the social and musical circles of the metropolis. He 
resided in Greenwich Street directly opposite the Battery, in the then most 
fashionable part of New York, and his residence was head quarters for the 
best amateur and professional musical talent of the city. He was himself 
an accomplished musician and musical critic. He was a gifted vocalist. 

Dominick Lynch 2d failed in business as a merchant, and left no 
fortune to his daughters, who all married Protestants. He remained true 
to the faith of his ancestors, which was also transmitted to his son 
Dominick Lynch 3d. He was a man of public spirit, rare conversational 
and musical aceomplishments,and fine social qualities : Dr. Francis speaks of 
him as ‘*the Count Almavira of New York Society.”’ 

Captain Dominick Lynch, (the 3d of the name,) was a distinguished 
officer of the American Navy. While a lieutenant on one of his cruises he 
married at Port Mahon, on the island of Minorca, Antonia Beneventura 
Arquembeau, whose father and uncles were distinguished officers in the 
British Navy, a lady of rare beauty and accomplishments, who still survives 
and has transmitted the faith of the Lynches and of Arquembeaus to their 
descendants. Captain Dominick Lynch served with honor under Perry in 
the Mexican war, and was distinguished in the Civil war for his valor and 
services. He was retired after long service, and died highly respected and 
esteemed at Brooklyn, on October 10th, 1884, in full communion with the 
faith of his ancestors. His four surviving daughters are all Catholics ; 
Margaret Shippen is married to Dr. Harvey, of Red Bank, New Jersey ; 
Charlotte Laurence is married to Lieut. Carmody, U. 8S. Navy ; Jane to Mr. 
Caled H. Canby, a New York merchant, and Mary Josephine Arquembeau, 
who has inherited the fine features, energy and intellect of the Lynches, to 
Dr. Thomas Edwin Ridgway, of Red Bank, New Jersey, who has spent 
much research in this country and in England, in bringing to light the 


_ antiquities of the Lynch family. Dominick Lynch, 4th, son of the 3d of 

that name herein mentioned, was a promising young officer in the U. S, 
Army, a Lieutenant of the 4th Cavalry, and a good Catholic : he died with- 
ina few years past at the threshold of a brave career; he married Miss 
Webster, a Catholic lady of Philadelphia ; two of his daughters, great- 
great grand-daughters of Dominick Lynch, lst, in 1886, received their 
First Communion from the hand of Pope Leo XIII, in his private chapel at 
Rome. 

The family vault of the Lynch family, is at Old St. Patrick’s Church, 
Prince and Mott Streets, New York city. Here repose the remains of the 
four Dominick Lynches mentioned in this paper, all whom lived and died 
in the ancient faith of their ancestors. In the midst of so many defections 
of faith in one family of Catholics, St. Dominick seems to have stood as 
sponsor for, and guardian of, the faith of every one of them that bore the 
honored name of Dominick Lynch. 

RICHARD H. CLARKE. 
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JOHN TATHAM, NEW JERSEY’S FIRST CATHOLIO GOVERNOR. 





BY JOHN D. MCCORMICK. * 


4 





In 1684, Dr. Daniel Cox, of London, acquired an extensive 
interest in West Jersey, and in 1686 one in East Jersey. A late biographer, 
Mr. G. D. Seull, of England, says: ‘After the death of Governor 
Byllinge, in January, 1687, he purchased of his family their landed 
property in West Jersey, together with the right of*gevernment in the 
Proviuce, under the grant of the Duke of York to Byllinge, Dr. Cox, in 
consequence, became Governor of West Jersey. Shortly after, on Septem- 
ber 5, 1687, he addressed a letter to the colony, detailing the circumstances 
connected with the transaction, and explaining his views as to the future.” 

From a paper quoted by Mr. Scull, the original being in the Bodleian 
Library, dated about 1688, it appears that ‘‘The above menconsd Daniell 
Coxe, being resolved to sell his interest in Land and Government of the 
Collonies of East and West Jersey, the land Amounting by a moderate 
calculacion unto one million of acres, whereof about 400,000 are surveyed 
and the [Indian purchase paid.’’ 

‘* Besides the purchase of ye land many thousand pounds have been 
Expended upon the establishing of a whale fishing, which will bring for ye 
future very great profit.” There were also large forests of timber suitable 
for masts for vessels. Immense vineyards for the curing of raisins and 
the manufacture of wines. Also, lands underlying which were rich deposits 
of iron, brass, copper and lead. Besides these there were oyster beds, 
fisheries and other industries in profitable operation. 

**Dr. Cox never visited America. This fact is expressly stated by 
Oldmixon,’’ says Scull, The question, then, naturally suggests itself, how 
did Dr. Cox secure such extensive landed and industrial interests in the 
Jerseys, and how did he control and manage them? The answer is given in 
the faet that he did so through John Tatham, whom he made his agent. 
The above reference to Dr. Cox introduces the reader to John Tatham, the 
time of whose coming from England is uncertain. By Holmes’ map of Bucks 
Co., 1681, the names of Jno. Tatham and Jno. Gray (also a Catholic), are 
associated as among of the first purchasers ofa largetractof land in Bucks Ov. 





‘ rom ‘the MS. of the “ History of the Catholic Church in Trenton.” Copyrighted. 
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Pa., and he may have resided there before he became Dr. Cox’s agent. His 
Bucks county property was located in the picturesque region of Neshaminy 
Falls, now well known as a resort for picnics and excursions. His house was 
the finest in that part of the country 

In thé fall of 1687, the Assembly of West Jersey acknowledged Dr. Cox 
as Governor. He appointed Edward Hunloke his deputy, but soon after 
he commissioned his agent, John Tatham, to be histleputy-Governor, and 
govern in his name, ‘‘ who, being a Jacobite, and as such by principle 
disqualified, him the Assembly rejected.’”? (Smith’s History, pp. 191-92). 
It was while working’on a reprint of Smith’s history that this quotation 
first met my eye, and directed my attention to him. The cause assigned 
for his rejection, that he was a Jacobite, leaves no doubt as to his religious ° 
belief. James II., of the house of Stuart, was then upon the throne of 
England His followers were known as Jacobites. To be a Jacobite and 
a Catholic were synonymous terms in those days. 

The days of the house of Stuart upon the throne of England were 
drawing to a close, and party feeling ran high. A study of the affairs of 
West Jersey at that period, warrants the belief that the reason given for 
John Tatham’s rejection was only a pretext. Thomas Olive, who had been 
twice Governor of West Jersey, led a vigorous opposition to the claims of 
Edward Byllinge, on account of a question as to the validity of his title, 
and also because of his financial embarrassments. Dr. Cox had inherited 
the rights of Byllinge, and it is not unlikely that a desire to annoy 
Governor Cox, was the chief m»tive of the rejection of John Tatham. No 
other objection could be raised against him but his political aMfiliations, 
which also indicated his religion, and thus political hostility and bigotry 
were successfully invoked to accomplish another object. 

Notwithstanding the action of the Assembly, John Tatham continued 
to act as the agent of Governor Cox, and to take part in public affairs. 
The line of partition of 1676, dividing New Jersey into East and West 
Jersey, proved a source of public dissatisfaction to both sections. It grew 
to such proportions that Governor Cox, of West Jersey, and Governor Bar- 
clay, of East Jersey, resolved to remedy the evil. For ‘that purpose they 
entered into a joint agreement, dated ‘* London, September 5, 1688, for the 
final determination of all difficulties concerning the line of partition. 
Nothing came of that contract however, but more jealousies and feuds. 

On the 14th of December, 1687, the proprietors of West Jersey met at 
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Burlington, and eleven of their number were elected to act as commission- 
ers for the ensuing year. The whole government of the province was 
vested in them. And among the proprietors I find the name of Jobn 
Tatham. He was also elected in that year one of the commissioners, who 
exercised the above powers of government. The question of settling the 
long disputed division line was entrusted to this commission, acting joint- 
ly with a similar commission from East Jersey. Deep-seated as was the 
trouble, I find no further reference tq it after that. The first survey that 
I can find for him in West Jersey was made in March, 1689. (Hill’s Hist. 
of the Church in Burlington, p 11). 

On November 21, 1681, the first Assembly of West Jersey under the 
Proprietors, met at Burlington, and ‘* agreed upor certain fundamentals of 
government,’’ in the 10th section of which it appears, ‘t That liberty of 
conscience, in matters of faith and worship, shall be granted to all people 
within the Province aforesaid, who shall live peaceably and quietly therein; 
and that none of the free people of the said Province slall be rendered in 
capable of office in respect to their faith and worship.”? (Smith’s History 
p. 128). It distracts nothing from the honor due to those who introduced 
religious liberty, when I say that those who were directly instrumental in 
securing its establishment are equally entitled to our admiration. Those 
who drew up and promulgated the Declaration of [udependence will be 
applauded by all good men forever. Those who fought and suffered to 
establish those principles will receive a like reward. John Tatham, as one 
of those who were invested with the powers of government above, is 
inseparably connected with the establishment of that religious liberty that 
was in roduced six years before. 

Affairs in East Jersey will now claim attention, in order to follow up 
the movements of John Tatham. Governor Robert Barclay died in 
October, 1690, and East Jersey was without a Governor. From some cause 
the government of the Twenty-four Proprietors became very unpopular, 
and they were naturally quite anxious to secure a successor to Governor 
Barclay who would be likely to bring about the desired popularity, and to 
overcome the prejudices of their opponents. On glancing over the states- 
men and public men of East and West Jersey, they found none who 
possessed all the requirements except John Tatham. The mode of appoint- 
ing or electing a Governor was as follows: Each one of the proprietors 
had the right to make a nomination, but it required eighteen votes to elect. 


c 
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I will let a distinguished author, W. A. Whitehead. speak on the 
subject: ‘*So averse were the opponents of the Froprietors to the re- 
establishment of their authority, that for a time the public sentiment was 
in favor of a continuance of this state of comparatively imperfect organiza- 
tion as a government. For on the arrival of Hamilton in England, aud 
the death of Governor Barclay, which occurred October 3, 1690, the Pro- 
prietors appointed John Tatham to be their governor, and subsequently, in 
1691, Colonel Josep: Dudley, but both nominees the people ‘scrupled to 
obey,’ on what ground is not stated.’? (Collections N. J. Hist. Society 
vol. I, 2d Rev. Ed., p. 185). 

From the foregoing it is clear that John Tatham was elected to the 
highest position in the gift of the Proprietors, that of Governor of East and 
West Jersey, for they seem to have been under one governor then, each 
Province having a separate Council. That he has entered upon the duties 
of his offive, and exercised the functions thereof, is equally plain, for he 
served one year in office, as is evident from the appointment of Colonel 
Dudley td be his successor, in 1691. All the authorities I have examined 
upon the subject, lament that the records that have come down to us are 
very meagre, and throw but little light upon that interesting period of our 
colonial history. (See East Jersey under the Proprietary Governors, by 
Whitehead). 

It is probable that Governor Tatham, understanding well the nature of 
the situation, has avoided those public acts that would cause irritation 
among tho people, and allowed affairs to pursue the even tenor of their way, 
he contenting himself with simply holding the executive power in abeyence, 
to be used only in case there should be urgent necessity for its exercise. 
Those who govern best, govern least. 

The ‘‘scruples to obey’’ on the part of the people did not mean that they 
refused to obey Governor Tatham, and defied his authority. It only meant 
that the government of the Proprietors was unpopular, and was only obeyed 
with reluctance. Hence the wisdom of the governor in pursuing the con- 
servative course that hedid. From the absence or scarcity of any public re- 
cords of that period, the historian Bancroft infers that there was no 
governing power over the people. He was mistaken, however, as the absence 
of sufficient legal enactments would appear in subsequent legislation. 

William III. ascended the throne of England in February, 1689, he 
succeeding James II. The latter made strong efforts to regain the English 
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throne, to which he was entitled, and his followers in England and in 
the colonies were sanguine of his success. His naval forces met those of 
William at La Hague in 1692, and a bloody battletook place. The number 
of Wiliam’s war ships was nearly 100, while those of James numbered about 
sixty-eight, and he was defeated. After the naval victory of La Hague 
“every possible hope of James II. towards the recovery of his kingdom 
was extinguished forever.”’ (Fredet’s Modern Hist. p. 416.) 

In 1692 Andrew Hamilton returned to America, and became Governor 
of the Jerseys. After a time he solicited John Tatham to become a member 
of the Governor’s Council, and he accepted. We have seen that he was a 
‘*Jacobite,*’ that is, an adherent of James II., and that he stood by him 
while there was any hope. But all hope having been extinguished at the 
battle of La Hague, John Tatham accepted the inevitable, and took the oath 
of civil allegiance to William III. 

He took part in the organization of Burlington township, and was pre- 
sent at its first meeting, It appears fron the original records that on April 
5, 1694, ‘*the Freeholders and Inhabitants of Said Town being Convened and 
* * Did Choose & Elect John Tatham Recorder.’’ Shortly afterwards some 
disorders occured in a liquor saloon on Sunday, that greatly disturbed the 
peace and quiet of Burlington, and the moral and law abiding citizens 
thereof brought it to the notice of the Town meeting. At its session of 
April 22, 1695, the matter was considered, and disposed of, by its reference 
to acommittee, of which John Tatham was chairman. His colleagues 
considered him a proper man to promote morality in the community, and to 
keep the liquor traffic within lawful bounds. (Hist. of Burlington and 
Mercer Counties, by Woodward & Hageman.) 

On July 13, 1695, he took the initiative in purchasing a burial place for 
Christians. I can find no record of any previous attempt having been made 
to set apart a tract fora last resting place for the remains of poor mortality. 
The legal document embodying his pious design sets forth that. ‘*Whereas, 
several persons Inhabitants in & about Burlington, together with John 
Tatham, Edward Hunloke, & Nathaniel Westland have agreed together to 
purchase a piece or parcelof Land in Burlington for the Conveniency of a 
burying place for themselves and also for all other Christian People who 
shall hereafter be minded therein to bury their dead.”? (The Church in 
Burlington by Hills.) 

On May 20, 1697, an ‘‘ agreement was signed by Governor Hamilton and 
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his Council, and the membersof the House of Representatives of West Jersey,’’ 
in which they say that ‘*‘ Whereas, there has been a horrid and detestable 
conspiracy, formed and carried on by Papists and other wicked and traitor- 
ous persons, for assassinating his Majesty’s Royal person, in order to encour- 
age aninvasion from France on England, to subvert our religion, laws and 
liberty.’ And ‘‘ wedo hereby further freely and unanimously oblige us to 
unite, associate and stand by each other in supporting and defending the 
succession to the crown.’’ Soon after another address, somewhat similar in 
wording, was signed, congratulating the King on his happy escape, &c. (N. 
J. Archives, vol. II., pp. 145-146 ) 

John Tatham, in common w:th the other members of the Governor's 
Council, and the public men of West Jersey, signed those ducuments. On 
considering the offensive language of these papers, in referring to Catholics 
the first impulse is to censure him, and to inquire: Did he betray weakness 
as a Catholic in signing them ? But when I consider the times in which 
he lived, the circumstances that environed him, and the occurence that 
called them forth, I am of the opinion that he did nothing that would com- 
promise him from a theological stand point. 

The Church never has, under any circumstances, either directly or in- 
directly, given the least countenance to assassination, and no matter what 
religion a man might profess, if he joins a conspiracy to commit assass- 
ination, the crime is ‘‘ horrid and detestable,’? whether the guilty parties 
be professing Catholics or Protestants. Such was the opinion of John 
Tatham, and such will be the verdict of all right thinking men. I propose 
to anaylize these documents, and to show that, aside from their language, 
they contain nothing but an expression of loyalty to the King in the civil 
order, and of abhorrence of the crime of assassination. 

Two classes of persons are referred to in the documents just quoted, as 
having been concerned in the plot, 1st, ‘‘ Papists,’’? and 2nd, ‘‘other wicked 
and traitorous persons,’’ These latter must have meant Protestants and 
Dissenters of all shades. They are designated as ‘‘ wicked and traitorous,”’ 
and are fully as severely dealt with as the ** Papists ;*? and as they were all 
equally guilty, I have no reason to complain of unfair treatment. Next we 
have the object of the plot to be ‘*to subvert our religion,’’ &c. “Our 
religion”? in the sense in which it is used above, must mean religion in 
general, and not any particular religion. If it meant the Protestant 
religion and no other, it would be clearly so expressed. : A Protestant was 
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firmly seated upon the throne of England. Protestants were everywhere in 
power. They were the dominant party. They held the reins of govern- 
ment. They did not mince matters in those days, and there was no need of 
concealing their intentions. Whoever drew up those documents framed 
them so that men of all religions might conscientiously sign them. 

In what sense did William III. represent any religion but his own ? 
The answer is easy. All authority comes from God, the theologians tell 
us ; hence, even though civil rulers should be tyrannical or unworthy per- 
sons, if for the time being they are invested with lawful authority, every 
good citizen is bound to obey them. There could be no law or order estab- 
lished if it were otherwise. James II. had lost his rights in battle, and 
William III. was the lawful king of England at that time, by virtue of the 
right of conquest, whatever may be thought of his other claims. All law 
and order was centered in him for the time being. Religion of every kind 
is best propagated and promoted in time of peace. Anything that leads to 
civil war tends to produce the opposite effect. The *‘invasion from France 
on England,’’ was sure to cause civil war, and, as a consequence, was 
likely ‘‘ to subvert our religion,’ that is, every man’s religion, by reason of 
retarding its growth. 

So much for general principles. There was another reason why John 
Tatham should look upon the return of James II. to England with distrust, 
When he was upon the throne of England he rather courted the Protest- 
ants, and withheld many rights which the Catholics had a right to expect. 
If he had landed he would have expected the Catholics to rally to-his 
support as a matter of course, and would undoubtedly have offered liberal 
concessions to thé Protestants to secure their co-operation, leaving the 
former ne better off than they were before. The Jesuit historian Fredet, 
already quoted, tells us that after the battle of La Hague, in 1692, the 
hopes of the Stuarts had vanished forever. Five years later, when there 
was no Catholic competitor in the field, John Tatham could safely favor the 
Protestant succession, under the extraordinary circumstances of the case. 
Viewed from every standpoint, and submitted to every test, I think that in 
signing those documents John Tatham did nothing that would impair his 
standing as a Catholic. I think that such will be the verdict of posterity. 

The manufacture of alleged ‘‘ Papists plots’’ at that time was a profit- 
able industry. It was reduced to a fine art. Men in need of money had 
nothing to do but claim that they had ‘‘discovered’’ one, and they were 
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well rewarded. In this line we have the infamous work of Titus Oates, of 
Fuller, Young, and others of lesser note. They led to the most outrageous 
persecution of the unoffending Catholics. They were not trusted. They 
were looked upon as unsafe subjects, whose civil allegiance could not be 
depended upon. But at last a genuine plot was discovered. It was the one 
that gave rise to the expressions of loyalty in West Jersey in 1697, referred 
to above. Let the reader note well who it was that frustrated it. 

The would-be assassins had landed in England, and had laid their plans 
so well that the life of King William was in imminent danger. Every detail 
had been agreed upon. The plot was revealed and frustrated by ‘‘a Roman 
Catholic gentlemen of known courage and honor, named Pendergrass,”? * * 
** My Lord,” said he to Portland, ‘tas you value King William’s life, do not 
let him hunt to-morrow. He is the enemy of my religion, yet my religion 
constrains me to give him this caution. But the names of the conspirators 
I am resolved to conceal. Some of them are my friends; one of them is 
especially my benefactor, and I will rot betray them.”” (See Macauley’s 
History of England, p. 598). 

Pendergrass had been led to believe that the plan was to simply make a 
prisoner of William. At the trial of the conspirators nothing was found 
upon them or elicited in evidence that would criminate James IL. or any- 
body of note in church or state, The spectacle of a Catholic like Pendergrass 
coming forward voluntarily to save the life ef the King, and of John 
Tatham remaining true to his obligations to the King, were acts well calcu- 
lated to disarm their enemies of their hostility. ‘Chey afforded undeniable 
proofs that tte civil allegiance of Catholics then, as always, was strong, 
robust and undivided. Their allegiance was not an allegiance given partly 
to the King, and partly to somebody else. 

I now approach the end of John Tatham public life. ‘‘Att a Council 

aheld att Perth Amboy 30th of May Anno Domi 1698, were present Governor 
Basse and full Council. 

‘Fhe Governor administered an oath of Secracie to John Tatham Esqr. 
hee not being of the Councill of this Province, but of West Jersey, who was 
Aceordingly Admitted to this board to Assist them with his Advice,”’ 
(Minutes of the Gov. and Council, p. 198.) 

“After the reading of the late proclamation signed by Bellamount, 
Governor of New York, the 24th of May, 1698, the board were of opinion 
that Mr. James Dundas should be sent for, to acquaint them of what he knew 
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of any order lately come from England to Bellamount concerning our port, 
who accordingly came. 

‘*And it was agreed by this Board that there stould beea Proclamation 
issued out, asserting the authority of our Port. ” (Ibid, p 199.) 

The cause of so much anxiety arose from the fact that New York be- 
came jealous of Perth Amboy as a port of entry, and endeavored to have it 
closed. Governor Basse had but just succeeded Governor Hamilton, when 
this grave public question was forced upon him. He summoned the ablest 
men of New Jersey to his side, and seem’ to have placed a high estimate 
upon the advice of John Tatham, who was the only representative from 
West Jersey, where he was a member of Governor Basse’s Council, as appears 
from the minutes of the Counil. His last public service of which we have 
any record, was performed in defence of New Jersey’s rights, and to uphold 
her honor. 

HE NEVER TOOK THE OATH OF SUPREMACY. 

There is one thing about which I am certain, and that is, that John 
Tatham never took the oath of supremacy to William III. We have no 
record to let us know what oath he took when he entered upon the duties of 
Governor of the Jerseys, but we can show by later occurrences that he only 
took the oath of civil allegiance. We havea positive record in the ‘Minutes 
of the Governor and Council ” of the oaths taken by Governors Barclay, 
Hamilton, and Basse, when they assumed office. They all first subscribed 
to the oath of civil allegiance, and then to the oath of supremacy. Portions 
of their Councils did the same. The name of Governor Hamilton, and also 
several members of his Council, appear on the record before me but the 
name of John Tatham is not there. It is true, his name is not in the 
Council first chosen by Governor Hamilton, because he was selected later 
on, and it may be objected that because he was not among the first batch he 
might have been overlooked. 

But this objection entirely disappears when we approach the adminis- 
tration of Governor Basse. John Tatham was among the few who turned 
out tu publicly receive Governor Basee on his arrival in Burlington, as is 
recorded in the N. J. Archives. He was among the first Council of Gover- 
nor Basse, beyond doubt, as is evident from the Minutes of the Council” 
(p. 198.) quoted elsewhere. The name of Governor Basse, and a few of his 
Council, are recorded as having taken the oath of supremacy. 

But John Tatham is not in the list. If he had taken the oath of 
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supremacy when he became Governor. he would also have taken it when 
call-d to Governor Hamilton’s Council, and be so recorded. He would 
certainly be among the subscribers to the oath of supremacy in Governor 
Basse’s Council, if he took it. His name does not appear as having taken 
any of the oaths. But neither does the names of other members of Gov- 
ernor’s Councils who did not take the oath of supremacy. We have the 
case of Richard Hartshorne, a Quaker, I think, who objected to the oath of 
supremacy when selected upon Governor Basse’s Council. He did not take 
it, yet he appears upon the list of the Governor’s Council in East Jersey, at 
subsequent meetings. 

In the light of evidence and precedents so strong, I think I have estab- 
my claim, that John Tatham never took the oath of supremacy. It will be 
remembered that he signed the ‘‘ agreement’ in 1697, referred to in the 
preceding pages, at the close of Hamilton’s administration, and if that step 
was an acknowledgement of the King’s supremacy in spirituals, he would 
have appeared on the record with Governor Basse later on. This fact 
greatly strengthens the view I take of that affair. It would appear from 
the above that where men had the courage to stand up for their convictions 
that they were respected. The local influence in West Jersey in favor of 
religious liberty was as strong, that the intolerant laws and test oaths of 
England became a dead letter there. 

There are strong reasons for this. John Tatham was among those 
whose duty is was to establish religious liberty. The Quaker element pre- 
domipated. William Penn had extensive interests there. He guaranteed 
full religious liberty to the Catholics of Pennsylvania. (See William Penn 
the Friend of Catholics, by Martin I. J. Griffin.) His benificent influence 
has extended beyond the DeJaware, and these causes combined have pro- 
duced the result just stated. 

It will be gratifying to Catholics to learn for the first time that they 
had‘ a representative, and a good one, too, in the great work of making 
religious liberty something real and practical in West Jersey. And it will 
fillevery Jerseyman with pride to know that it took root in such congenial 
soil 
” HE piep A CATHOLIC. 

On July 15, 1700, John Tatham made his last will and testament. In 
the opening clause he said: ‘I do give my soul to God, hoping for remis- 
sion of my sins, through and on account of the pure merits and suffering of 
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my glorious Lord and Blessed Redeemer, and my body to the earth, ’’ 
Judging from the signature to the original document, I believe that he also 
wrote the body of the will with his own hand. It would seem from this 
that the strong religious sentiments he expressed were the outpourings of a 
Catholic heart, and not the mere form common to such documents. His 
death soon followed, for the will was admitted to probate July 26, 1700. 
The inventory of his personal effects was made September 27, 1700. 
Among them was a silver hilted rapier and belt. He has no doubt been a 
military man. It is something unusual to find swords mounted with the pre- 
cious metals in actual service, and it is probable that he received it in re- 
cognition of deeds of bravery performed upon some bloody field. 

His library was valued in bulk at £50. The total value of his goods 
and chattels was estimated at £3,765,18,03, an immense sum in those days. 
He made his wife Elizabeth Tatham, his sole executor: No conditions 
were imposed ; no restrictions were placed upon her. This fact gives us a 
glimpse at his domestic life, and shows it to have been harmonicus. She 
did not long survive him. Her will-bears date of October 15,1700. It was 
admitted to probate May 21,1701. The inventory of her own and her late 
husband's effects throw much light upon his character. Under the head of 
‘Church Plate”’ are the following: ‘‘1 handle cup, 1 small plate, 1 box, 
£10.12 ; 1 small case, £1.2.6; 1 silver universal dial, 12s.; 1 silver grater, 
6d.; 1 round armed silver Crucifix, 1 plate of St. Dominique, 1 small silve 
box with reliques, 1 wooden cross with image of Christ, £1.12.” 

The title of every book in his library is given separately. I will quote 
a few of them from the original paper: Pontifical Rome, Sir Thomas 
Moore’s Works, Liturgy of ye Mass, Faith Vindicated, Theologia Naturali, 
No Cross, No Crown, Consideration of ye Council of Trent, Necessity of 
the Church of God, Bible Vulgati, A Survey of ye New Religion, Cidroni’s 
Philosophia, The Following of Christ, Theologia Moralis, Office of ye 
Blessed Virgin Mary in French, A Mass of Pious Thoughts, Ambrosia 
Officia, Thomas Moore’s Utophia, History of Sir Thomas Moore, Defence 
of Catholic Faith, Mass Vindicated, The Holy Mass. 

There were 478 books, by actual count, in his library, mostly with 
Latin titles, some of the works containing several numbers, making a total 
of about 500 volumes. They treat of church discipline, commentaries on 
the scriptures, law, logic, theology, controversy, history, medicine, meta- 
physics, music, astronomy, surveying, biography, and kindred subjects, 
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I have not seen a single romance or story book in the list. Works upon 
individual Popes and Cardinals are not wanting. These show the owner to 
have been a man of education and culture, and strong religious tendencies 
(See Burlington Wills, 1693-1703). 

In order to give the reader some idea of how rare it was to finda 
library of 500 volumes in the Jerseys at that time, I will quote from an 
address of Hon. Charles D. Deshler, at the celebration of the Bi-Centen- 
nial of the first Legislature of New Jersey, delivered at Trenton, March 1, 
1883. Hesays: ‘‘If their means of inter-communication were few and 
rude, their means for moral and intellectual culture were fewer still. 
There were few churches and no school houses. There was no post office, 
and no newspaper. * * The publication of books and pamphlets in this 
country was not merely discouraged, but was prohibited, and even in Eng- 
land the publications were few and far between.” 

What an intellectual centre John Tatham’s house has been! I feel 
safe in saying that he has had more books in his library than there were in 
the combined libraries of all the rest of the people of West Jersey put to- 
gether. Ihave examined the ‘‘inventories’’ of many of the proprietors and 
settlers of West Jersey, and have good ground upon which to base such 


an opinion. I claim that he had the largest library in either East or West 


Jersey. 

That there was a private chapel in his house I have no doubt. The 
articles mentioned under the headof ‘‘Churcb Plate” establish that fact. 
The ‘‘cup,’’ ‘‘small plate, ’? and ‘‘ box, ’”’ valued collectively at the large 
sum of £10.12s., were undoubtedly the chalice, the patten, and the box used 
to hold the consecrated wafer, all being sacred vessels used in the celebra- 
tion of thte holy mass. The ‘‘ silver box with reliques ’? must have contained 
the relics of the saints, and ere probably the gift of some of the apostolic 
men who did the work of their Master in those troublesome times, Or 
what is more likely, an altar was consecrated in his house, and the relics of 
the saints required to be placed in the altar table by the Roman ritual were 
detached after his death, and were classed under the head of ‘‘ Church 
Plate. ”’ 

It is only necessary now to show the presence of priests there, which can 
be easily done. From ‘‘ Foley’s Records of the Society of Jesus,’’ Vol. 
III., pp. 394-5, quoted in Griffin’s ‘‘ Catholicity in Philadelphia, ’? we learn 
that Father Harvey was in New York about 1683, and in 1685-90 there were 
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two Jesuits there, ‘‘ one of whom traveled on foot to Maryland. ’’ (See also 
Foley, Vol. VII. p. 335.) From this source it appears that priests crossed 
New Jersey at least three times between 1683 and 1690. These movements 
of the Jesuits are recorded because of the stormy and exciting public events 
that brought them about, and we can safely conclude that they made many 
journeys after sinners in peaceful times, records of which were not kept, for 
obvious reasons. ; 

About 1691-92, a priest, traveling under the name of John Smith, left 
New York. He crossed New Jersey, arrived at Burlington, and stopped at 
the housé of John Tatham. He then proceeded to the house of Peter 
Debuc, in Philadelphia, and from thence to Maryland. Father Harvey 
left New York for Maryland in 1696. From all this it is evident that the 
house of John Tatham was a stopping place of the Catholic missionaries 
who crossed New Jersey during the reigns of James II. and William III. 
It has been more than an occasional stopping place. It has been their head- 
quarters in New Jersey. The presence of such a large library, of such excel- 
lent material, can only be accounted-for by the frequent presence of Jesuits. 
And so the facts seem to be established, that 200 years ago there was a 
private chapel, and mass was said by Jesuits in the tolerant bosom: of old 
Burlington, in the house of New Jersey’s first Catholic Governor. 


During Leslier’s rebellion, in 1689, the Catholic Governor of New York, 
Thomas Dongan, had to seek safety in flight, and it is more than 
probable that he sought protection under the hospitable roof of John 
Tatham. 


Gabriel Thomas, in his ‘* History of Burlington,’ published in 1698, 
says, after speaking of other things: ‘‘ Besides the great and stately 
Palace of John Tatham, Esq,, which is pleasantly situated on the North 
side of the Town, having a very fine and delightful Garden and Orchard 
adjoining it, wherein is variety of Fruits, Herbs, and Flowers, as Roses, 
Tulips, July Flowers, Sun Flowers, Carnations, and many more.’ It will be 
interesting to trace the history of the beautiful property briefly described 
above. On October 17, 1712, the ‘‘ Society for the Promotion of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts,*’ an Episcopal organization whose headquarters were in 
London, purchased tbe ‘‘Great and Stately Palace’’ of John Tatham, for 
£600. The report of the Society for that year says that the property was to 
be known henceforth as ‘* Burlington House.’’ It was fitted up as a resi- 
dence for the Rev. John Talbot, first rector of St. Mary’s Episcopal church, 
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Burlington. He was afterward consecrated Bishop. ‘‘ Burlington House” 
subsequently took fire and was partially destroyed. It was refitted up asa 
residence for the Governor of New Jersey, but was allowed ultimately to 
fall into ruin and abandonment. (See Hill’s History of the Church in 
Burlington, p. 15.) On July 23, 1881, while some workmen were engaged 
in making an excavation in Tatham street, Burlington, to lay a water main 
the foundation walls of the ‘* Great and Stately Palace’ were discovered. 
NEw JERSEY’s MIssiInG GOVERNOR. 

I have examined many books of reference that give list of New 
Jersey’s Governors, and find no mention of him. There is a blank 
between the administrations of Barclay and Hamilton. I have searched 
for several years for some sketch of him that would guide me, but only 
found one of half a dozen sentences. He seems to have been entirely over- 
looked. His name is never heard of. He is known to but a few investiga- 


tors. This should not be so. 

Of his enterprise, his executive ability, his versatile talents, and his in- 
tegrity, we have ample proof, in the fact that he was the agent, and en- 
joyed the confidence of Governor Cox to the last. From his reports to 
Governor Cox we learn that he had a correct knowledge of the mineral 
resources of New Jersey, as will be apparent to anybody who examines our 
geological reports. He introduced and established many industries. His 
public services were of the first order, both in Colonial and local affairs. A 
high public official under Cox, he succeeded Governor Barclay, and govern- 
ed both Provinces for a year, during a turbulent period, owing to the re- 
bellion of Jacob Leslier in New York. Subsequently he acted upon the 
Councils of Governors Hamilton and Basse, and seems to have risen above 
those factious disputes that at times almost paralyzed public affairs. Like 
Samuel Jennings, Thomas Olive, and Thomas Revell, he enjoyed the confi- 
dence of the people when others were retired to private life. Closely iden- 
tified with the establishment of religious liberty, his work forms the basis 
of our Constitution and laws. Intellectually he was the peer of any of his 
cotemporaries. He propagated morality, temperance, and respect for the 
Sabbath. 

From the days of Cartaret down to those of Hon. Robert Stockton 
Green, our present honored Executive, there is probably no Statein the 
Union that possesses such a long and unbroken line of wise statesmen and pa- 
triots as New Jersey’s Governors. John Tatham is well worthy to be placed 
where he belongs in that honored roll. The historians and the press of 
New Jersey will see that it is done. He has come forth from the obscurity 
in which he has remained for nearly 200 years, and once in the columns of 
RESEARCHES, he will pass in review before an admiring posterity forever. 
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Names of the Roman Catholics in the Cityof New-York ; June, 1696. 
By His Exellency the Captain Generall and Governour of New York &c. 
You are hereby forthwith required to returne unto mein writeing a 
list of all the Roman Catholicks or such as are reputed Papists within the 
City of New Yorke undr yor hand. Given at His Matys Fort at New 
Yorke the 13th day of June 1696. 
(signed) BEN : FLETCHER. 
To Major William Merritt 
Mayor of the City of New Yorke 
By His Excell : Command 
(signed) DAVID JAMISON. Cl, Concily 
In obedience to Yor Excéll. Comds I doe retourne a List of*the Roman 
Catholicks in the Citty of New Yorke, which are : — 
Majr Anthony Brockholes. Mr. Thomas Howarding. 
Mr. William Duglas, John Caveleir. 
Peter Cavilleir. John Cooly. 
John Patte. Christiane Lowrence. 
vohn Fenny. Phillip Cunningham. 
(signed) Pr WiLL MERRETT Mayr. 





On page 28 of ResEARCHES for January 1888, Father Farmer writes to 
Rev. John Carroll, about a petition from 70 Catholics ‘‘ living in three 
places (in western Pennsylvania), Muddy Creek, Ten Mile Waters and 
Shirtee Waters.”’ Kev. Dr. Lambing, writes us concerning these places : 

** Muddy ‘ Waters’ or Creek, flows into the Monongahela about sixty- 
five miles above Pittsburg, and Ten Mile Creek about fifty-eight miles, both 
from the west, or Green county side, and both above, that is, south of 
Brownsville, which is fifty-three miles above Pittsburg. ‘Shirtee Waters’ 
must be Chartiers Creek, which flows from the south into the Ohio river 
about three miles below Pittsburg. But why this name should have been 
given instead of Pittsburg, which had at that time a population of perhaps 
three hundred, it is difficult to conjecture. There is another Chartiers 
Creek which flows into the Allegheny from the east, twenty-two miles 
above Pittsburg, and another Muddy Creek about fifty miles northwest of 
the same city, but neither of these could have been meant. 

After a careful study of the question, I am convinced that there were 
very few Catholics in Pittsburg at that time, or on the lower waters of the 
Monongahela within forty miles of its mouth; nearly all were in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Brownsville, the point at which they struck the river in 
coming from east of the mountains.”’ 
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ANTHONY BROOKHOLES, OOMMANDER-IN-OHIEF AT 
NEW YORK, 1674-89. 





Major Anthony Brockholes, mentioned first on the list of Catholics in 
New York, in 1696, held important positions which make him worthy of 
our attention. 

On July 1st, 1674, the Duke of Yorke appointed Major Edmund An- 
dross, to be ‘* Lieutenant Governor of Long Island, New York and my 
adjact. territories in America.’’ In the Instructions to Andross, the Duke 
ordered ‘‘ In case of your death (wch God forbidd) my will and pleasure is 
that Lieut. Anthony Brockholes, shall succeed you in ye government of 
New Yorke, Long Island and ye rest of ye lands under your trust and 
care.”’ 

He appointed Andross, Captain of a company of foot, and named 
Brockholes as its First Lieutenant on July 2d. 

In 1675, Brockholes was a member and had charge of the Colonial 
settlements on the Delaware, thus having authority over Pennsylvania and 
Delaware. In 1676, he was sent by Governor Andross, who spoke of him 
as ‘* my first Lieutenant,’’ to Albany to combat the designs of the Indians 
in that quarter. The following year 1676, he was sent to Long Island to 
prevent disturbances there. 

On June 13th, 1677, Lieut. Brockholes was directed by Governor An- 
dross ‘‘to make the best of your way Eastward to the Duke’s Territorys 
att Pemaquid and adjacent country, to fortify it and to ‘ make peace with 
the Indians desiring it.’’? This was in present State of Maine, ‘‘ beyond 
the Kennebec River.”’ 

On April 10th, 1678, Brockholes wrote the Governor of Connecticut, to 
return an Indian detained at Winsor. 

On May 24th, 1680, the Duke of York wrote Gov. Andross, ‘‘At your 
coming away (wch I expect with ye first) you may commit ye care of your 

- government to your Lieutenant Brockholes.”’ 

In 1681, as the acting Governor of New York, he was applied to on 
August 10th for protection against Lord Baltimore, by settlers in the 
Territories now Delaware, as Lord Baltimore threatened ‘‘ to reduce Dela- 
ware.”? On August 30th, Brocxholes replied that Baltimore would ‘in noe 
wise attempt to doe so.” 

On January 31st, 1681, he requested the Governor of Pennsylvania to 
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assist Ephraim Harmar to collect quit rents due for land now in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

On July 30th, 1681, as New Jersey claimed Staten Island as within its 
grant, Brockholes wrote Capt. Phillip Carterett, commanding him to desist 
in acting and assuming the Government of thatisland. Brockholes de- 
clared he would not part with it without orders from the Duke of York, 
** it being soe materially necessary for this Government.” 

On July 2d, 1767, Wm. Dyer was appointed Collector of Revenue at 
New York. In May 1677, the Duke of York ‘settled the rates for 
customes and other dutyes,’’ as the same for next suceeeding three years as 
he had imposed for ‘* the 3 yeares neere expiring.”’ 

The limitation run out in November 1680. The merchants refused to 
pay Collector Dyer, and discharged their cargoes without the services of 
the custom house officers. Suits were instituted by Dyer to collect duties, 
The decision was against the Collector. He was then charged with High 
Treason for collecting taxes without authority. He was sent to England 
for trial, but was discharged as the purpose had been accomplished. 

Captain Anthony Brockholes was in August, 1681, appointed Receiver 
‘General, as successor to Dyer. 

On September 17th, 1681, he wrote Governor Andros ‘‘ Nothing was 
paid in by any, and though since I have done what is possible to gett the Excise 
kept up, my endeavors therein have proved ineffectual, and the merchants 
takeing advantage of Courts being scared, Refuse to Justifie and maintaine 
my orders. Here it was never worse. A government wholly overthrown 
and in the greatest Confusion and Disord’r Possible. Ord’rs from the 
Duke for General material] things in yo’r Absence are Extremely wanting, 
nothing Continuing as they were, nor can be again Settled without it.” 

E. B. O'Callaghan, editor of Doc. Relating to History of New York, 
says: ‘* the resistance offered thus early by the merchants of New York to 
Taxation without Representation, led to the introduction, soon after, of a 
representative form of government in the Province.” 

This was given under Governor Dongan, a Catholic. 

At this time Brockholes was addressed as ‘‘ Comandr in Chiefe at New 
York in America,’’ and as such had on May 14th, 1681, written to Duke of 
York that he was ‘‘doubtfull wt to doe in ye matter of the Customes,” 
The Duke directed that he should ‘‘wth ye advice of the Councell make 
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temporary orders and rules for ye advantage of ye government till my 
pleasure be known therein.” 

In John Lewin’s report on the Government of New York, under 
Andross, wastefulness in repairs on Fort James, and inaccuracy in method 
of accounting is charged. It was reported that ‘‘in the year 1678, 
‘*(Whilst the Govr. was in England,) Capt. Brockholes was obliged to 
planke the platformes and new stockadoe the fort round nor is any mention 
made in accounts ‘*of the Dutch tyles of the Old Hospital sold to Capt. 
Brockholes.” 

Governor Andross made answer ‘‘some of the platt formes being in 
decay were made new but that Brockholes, not observing his directions, 
occasioned an extraordinary charge, weh ought to be be laid at his dore 
and not at mine.”’ 

As to the ** tyles ’? Andros did ‘‘ not remember any sold to Brockholes 
*but Brockholes complained’ of having a hard bargaine of one of the sd 4 
lotts or ground plotts tho’ he had his choice.’? The four lots mentioned 
were those on which ‘*‘ the old hospital in the towne’’ was built, which 
being ‘*found too old and rotten was pulled down.” The hospital was 
‘* five houses,”? and was situated between Stoney and Bridge Sts. It was 
surveyed into 4 lots, two on each street, and on December 2d, 1680, sold to 
Capt. Brockholes, John Darvall, Stephen Courtland, and Philip Wells. 

In 1682, Brockholes received a petition from Staten Island, asking to 
be excused from contributing to the support of Joanes Morgan ‘a preten- 
ded minister, but of ill life and conversation.” 

On March 28th, 1682, the Duke wrote Brockholes, ‘‘ that I intend to 
establish such a form of governmt at New York as shall have all the 
advantages and privileges to ye inhabitants & traders there wch His Mats. 
other plantacions in America enjoy.”’ 

In May 1682, he had correspondence with the Governor of Connecticut 
relative to the boundary line. He said ‘‘I shall eadeavor to keep all left in 
my charge in peace and quiett and as I do not not intend so shall not 
permit any invasion.”’ 

In June he had trouble again about Minister Jones at Huntingdon, 
who would not baptize ‘‘ children of Christian parents.’”? Jones complained 
on the other hand that he could not distinguish the objectors as Christian 


parents from their manner of living. They probably were those who had 
complained about him as being of ‘ill life and conversation.” 
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In August, Brockholes issued a proclamation against pirates, then 
infesting the coast. and the same month (August 1682,) he wrote Justice 
Josline at Pemaquid, that he was glad ‘‘ to hear of the settlement of those 
parts which must be encouraged,’’ but in following May had to write to 
Francis Skinner in command there about the ‘looseness and carelessness 
s his commard, and requiring a ‘‘ better observance and comporte for the 

uture.”’ 

On November 21, 1682, Brockholes commanded all officers in Delaware, 
to acknowledge the grant of that territory to William Tenn, and directing 
the surrender of the territory to him. A 

In January 1682-3, Sir John Werden notified Brockholes, that Coll. 
Thomas Dongan, had been appointed Governor of New York. 

When the Duke became King James II. he re-appointed Dongan, and 
in his instructions names Brockholes as one of the members of King’s 
Council, to whom oath of allegiance is with all others to be administered. 
At this time there were in New York, ‘‘few Roman Catholicks,’’ as 
Dongan reported. 

In May 1683, Brockholes wrote the Governor of Canada, expressing 
sentiments of amity, and declaring that ‘‘love may be an inducement 
rather than armes,’’ and adding ‘* We have hitherto by God’s blessing on 
our endeavor lived peacefully and quiett with all our neighbors Indians, 
without effusing Christian blood, nor doe we apprehend war with Mary- 
land.’’ He announced the expected arrival as Governor ‘‘Col. Dungen.’’ 

In 1687, he with Governor Dongan, and others visited Albany, to 
counteract the French influence on the Indians. 

When Jacob Leisler, usurped the government after the accession of 
William and Mary, ** Maj. Brockholes and several others gents were forced 
to leave York, and goe ixto the Jerseys.” 

Brockholes had on June 14th, arrived from Boston, and was met on 
landing, by Leisler’s men, and taken to the fort, and not permitted to speak 
with anv one. On his release he visited Lieut. Governor Nicholson, at 
Neversink. One of Brockholes soldiers joined Leisler, ‘‘and went to 
washe himself in the river and was drowned.”’ 

On Jan 7th, 1689, Leisler wrote the Bishop of Salisbury, and mentioned 
Brockholes, ‘‘a profest Papist, and hath been of Col. Dongan’s and Sir 
Edmund Andros’ Councill.”’ 

At the election Sept. 29th. 1689, for Aldermen and Councilmen, 
according ‘‘to charter of privileges granted to the city’? by Dongan, a 
Catholic, Leisler’s son Walter, was a candidate in the ward in which 
Brockheles ‘* was a considerable freeholder.’’? Leisler would not allow 
Brockholes to vote he ** being a papist.”’ 

By the return June 1696, we see that Brockholes was then in New 
York. 

Who knows his subsequent history ? 

The above sketch has been compiled mainly frum Documents Telating to 
the Colonial History of New York in 13 Vols. There is much Catholic 
historical material to be obtained from these documents, which for nearly 
forty years have remained unworked for want of investigators. 
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WANTED. WHO KNOWS? 
St. Joseph’s College Minerva published 53. Who was the German poet whe 
at Bardstown Ky. 1834. wrote **Revere the Church, thy Mother, 


German Catechism by Rev. J. M. and Love thy Fatherland.” 
Henni of Cincinnati appproved May lst 54, Was Dr. Moriarty at St. Augus- 


1835 by Bishop Purcell and August 28, tine’s at the ti f the destruction b 
by Bishop Kenrick of Philadelphia. yjoters in _— of ee ee 


spotty " : 55. Who consecrated Bishop Dubourg 
Vol. 6. Penftisylvania Archives 2d of New Orleans? Did he ever conse- 
Series. crate any body ? Who consecrated Arch- 
‘*A Few Chapters to Brother Jonathan.” bishops Hughes and Kenrick of St. Louis? 
On subject of Infallibility. Issued in Ken- and Archbishop Blane of New Orleans, 
tucky, 1835. [N. Y. Diary 1835 p. 70.] Bishops Lefevre and Rese of Detroit, 


New TesrTaMeEnT printed by W. Duffy, Baraga and Mark of Marquette ? 


Georgetown 1817. 56. Wynne’s British Empire Vol. 1 vp. 
Christian Monitor. By Rev. W. Taylor 206 says the 24 proprietors of East Jersey 

N. York 1819. (March 14th 1682-3) were ‘dissenters, 
Spanish Bible, New York, 1824 Papists and Quakers.”? 


The Spiritual Mirror of the Confrater- Were any besides James Earl of Perth 
nity of St. Angustine and St. Monica, ‘‘Papists’? ‘*Robert Barclay had been 
etc., By A. Fagan, Philadelphia, 123 S, a Catholic convert but became a Quaker 
Front St 1812. and wrote the celebrated ‘‘Apology for 
in the Hall of the House of Representa- 90. 
tives of U. 8. Sunday January 8, 1826 57, Who knows anything of Rev. Don 
Published in 1832 by Wm. 5. Blain, Jose Codina a Spanish priest who had 
Charleston 8. C.— Bishop England. been engaged in the Constituti nal move- 

A pamphlet on St. Augustine’s Church, ment in 1812 and after its failure came to 
Phila., with a picture of the same on the Philadelphia? Rev. John Rico a compa- 
outside front cover ; of say 30 pp, small triot soon juined him. They engaged in 
8 vol Printed about 1848. the making of cigars. We have traced 

A évenler ef Ursalias Coaveat at © Rico’s career in this country and now 


Mount Benedict, Boston having a picture seek information of Codina. 
of the Convent printed fromasteel or 58. In De Haulleville’s Future of Catho- 
copper plate. It was of four duodecimo lic People pp. 124, contrasting French and 
pages and printed by J. H. Eastburn of Prussian immigration to the United 
Boston. States, it is stated, ‘‘among the Prussians 
Copy of oration on Washington deliver- there were many Catholics and I believe 
ed at Georgetown College Feb. 22d 1836 Many Catholics from Luxemburg. In 
by Pemberton Morris of Bucks Co., Pa, the grand duchy of Luxemburg there 
History of My Own Times ; or, Life and lave been veritable secessions of entire 
Adventures. By Wm. OrrEeR, 16 mo, villages starting out with their Pastor, 
boards. Emmitsburg, 1635. Burgomaster and School] master. ’’ 
‘The author was known as ‘ Big Bill . Who can give an instance of such an 
the Plasterer,’ He did the plastering of immigration ? 
Mt. St. Mary’s College when Bishop 59, I find mention made of the appoint- 
Dubois, of New York, was President; and ment of Rev. L. Gressel S. J. as coad- 
of St. Joseph’s Convent, where Mother jutor to Bishop Carroll and that he died 
Seton was Superior. The work gives during the yellow fever epidemic in Phila- 


anecdotes of the early history of both delphia. Do you think there is any truth 
institutions. ”’ in this ? 
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To No. 38. Rev. Anthony Carroll came 
to America, June 26th. 1774 and depart- 
eo for England, May 7or 8th. 1775. He 
died in London, at St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, Sept. 6th. 1794, from injuries 
received the previous day at the hands of 
three ruffians, who robbed him at the 
end of Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 

An account of theaffairs may b: found 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1794, 
part IL. p. 1055. 

In regard to Father Carroll himself, see 
Records of the English Province 8S. J. Series 
XII, p. 620, and Collectanea (VII. Vol. Re- 
cords) p. 117. 

Also Fr. de Backer’s Bibliotheque des 
Ecrivairs S. J. and Woodstock Letters, 
Vol. VII, p. 9. E. J.D. 8. J. 


To 42. Rev Dr. O’Gallagher after the 
church troubles at Charleston came to 
Philadelphia and became an assistant at 
St. Mary’s, On June 9th 1820 Father 
Debarth wrote to Kev. Wm. Hogan from 
Conewago relative to some complaint or 
wish of Hogan to have the lower room in 
residence at St. Joseph’s *‘exclusively to”’ 
himself, said; ‘‘the inconvenience you 
complain of have bern willingly sub- 
mitted to by Rev. Messrs, Ennis and Carr 
and of late by Dr. Gallagher. * * * 
During the whole time Dr. Gallagher re- 
mained at St. Mary’s I left him in charge 
of the preaching ; on your succeeding him 
I had no idea but the same department 
should devolve on your Reverence.”’ 


To No.42. Rev. F. S. O’Gallagher. 
See O’Connell’s Catholicity in the Caro- 
linas and Georgia, pp. 502 & 556. 


To No. 46. I was in error concerning 
the name of one of the Fathers at the 
**Washington Seminary” in 1822. Fr. 
Adam Marshal! was the other there in 
1823. TheCatalogueS8. J. for 1822 gives 
the names of the three priests : Anthony 
Kohlman, Superior and Professor of Dog- 
ma. Theology; Maximilian Rantzan, 


. Minister and Professor of -Moral Theol. 


Stephen Dubuisson, a student in the 
fourth year of theology. There were 5 
other theological students at the same 
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time, and amongst them Virgil Horace 
Barber. The whole community included 
16 persons, Brother Owen McGirr, sub- 
sequently well-known to the older people 
of St. Joseph’s, was at the Seminary in 
1823, as cook. E. J.D. S.J. 


No. 48. We know of no evidence giv- 
ing the number of Catholics in New Jer- 
sey at close of Revolution. Marbois, the 
charge at Philadelphia, writing to Ver- 
gennes, March 27th 1785 gives the 
number in ‘‘New York and New Jersey, 
1,700.”’ (Bancroft’s His. Formation Con- 
stitution Vol. I. pp. 420.] If this estimate 
be near correct we are of the opinion 
that the greater part were in New Jersey. 
This issue of RESEARCHES sets forth the 
condition of our brethren in New York 
City and beyond that city in that State 
there could not have been many Catholics, 
We know Father Farmer long prior to 
the Revolution made regular visits to 
Catholics throughout New Jersey from 
Salem to the New York border. There 
is no evidence that he ever went to New 
York prior to the Revolution. Death 
would have been the penalty. But it is 
possible he slipped in and out if neces- 
sity demanded. 


No. 49. Dr. Moriarty at the time of the 
riots in °44 was absent from the City, 
was in Charleston 8. C., on a lecturing 
tour, and knew nothing of the disturb- 
ance in Philadelphia, of the burning of 
the church until four days after, (there 
were no telegraphic facilities down that 
way,) when the Doctor immediately set 
out for home. 

Two only of our Fathers were around 
at the time of the burning, Father Kyle 
who was in charge, and Father Ashe 
assistant. These two witnessed the 
burning. 

Father James O’Donnell on the night 
of the fire left the neighborhood and 
afterwards went to the house Mr. Francis 
Brady on Arch street, where he passed 
the night. 

I have heard it told his life was in 
danger and hence his disappearance. 

T.C.MO.S. A. 
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My DEAR Mr. GRIFFIN: 

I hasten to correct a few mistakes in 
the RESEARCHEs for Jan. 1888. p, 34, 3rd 
paragraph . .. “numbered but two, 
Fathers Cabot and Girault de Launai”’ 
the name of the latter Father was Stephen 
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aux Natchez aucun Prétre, et le 18 du mois 
de May 1721 la dite fille ayant été amenée 
a leglise je, Ig. de Beaubois, Prétre 
Religieux de la Compie de Jesus, cure de 
cette Paroisse lui a donné le nom de 
Thérese et fait les cérémonies(not baptised 


Giranlt de Villeneuve; he went generally again) accoutumées dans le Baptéme. Son 


by his first surname Girault. 

Same page. foot note + See (not ‘‘Mgr. 
p. Calier’’ but) Mgr. St. Valier. 

p. 35, line 13. I hope that the Rev. 
F. Procurator who is Scotch **.... it 
should be” the Rev. F. Procurator for 
Sectland or the Rev. Father who is 
Scotch Frocurator. pp. 36 line 20. . ‘‘that 
in the event of your death everything will 
be placed under seal and a full inventory 
made.”’ isthe way it should read, omit- 
ting the last words ‘‘and possession will 
be taken.” 

Same page—line 26—instead of ‘* Yours 
in Xto Jesus’’ read **Totus in Xto tuus.” 

Page 37. The P. 8. of this letter isomit- 
ted though given on page 36 ‘Tell me 
what impression the Bishop’s letter made on 
Father Well.’ It is written vertically in 
the upper right hand corner of the begin- 
ing of the letter——Informez moi de 
Vimpression que la lettre de Mgr. aura 
fait sur le. P. Well. 

Same page —line 18—instead of videbi- 
tus infra ‘tread videbitur infra.””— 
It would have been well to have preserved 
the joke, | can scarcely call it pun. by 
putting the French of ‘‘Casot who is no 
fool” in brackets (Cas t qui nést pas sot.) 

Page 38, line 23 dele—the whole line— 
It isthe missing postscript of the preced- 
ing letter, and comes in here rather oddly 
after the quotation from the Quebec 
Gazette. A. E. Jongs, S. J. 


On p. 56 of the last Historical Resear-- 
ches I would make acorrection according 
to yoursuggestion. I wrote to Kaskaskia, 
wiren you called my attention to the 1st 
Baptism in Natchez and I hereby give 
you a copy of the Baptismal Register of 
Kaskaskia. Environ lan mil sept cent diz 
(you give it 1720,) le 25 ou le 26 du mois 
de Décembre est née aux Natchez une 
fille d’un francois et d’une sauvagesse, 
laquelle a été legitimement baptizée dans 
ce temps li par un voyageur nommé 
Pierre La Violette, vu qu’il n’y avait 





Parrain’a Sté Louis Turpin et la marraine 
Elizabeth Bunet, qui ont signé avec moi. 
Yours devoted in Xto. 
F. JANSSENS 
Bishop of Natchez. 


Hon. Robert Winthrop in remarks be- 
fore the Mass., Historical Society spoke 
of the burning of the Ursuline Convent at 
Charlestown andsaid that 2 report came to 
Harvard College that the Irish Catholics 
were coming in night to burn the College. 
The students were at once armed with 
muskets and supplied with ball and car- 
tridge. 
projected. Collections 1886 7 pp. 217. 


Rev. George S. Ellis spoke of an inter- 
view be had with Pope Gregory XVL. 
in which allusion was made tu the burn- 
ing of the Cenvent. pp. 218. 

We wrote him relative to the interest- 
ing event and have received the following 
reply : 

My DEAR Srr :—So far as I can recall 
the particulars of the interview to which 
you refer, [ will set them down. 

I was a member of the Theological School 
of Harvard College when the Ursuline 
Convent was burned by rioters, and was 
among the students who were afterwards 
on guard in the College Library. This 
was in the year 1834. Four years after- 
wards, as a very young man, I passed the 
the winter in Rome, where Dr. (after- 
wards, Cardinal) Wiseman, showed me 
much kindness. {[n an interview with 
which I was privileged with Gregory 
XVI. he expressed great interest in and 
admiration for this country, and especial- 
ly for the universal and untrammelled 
liberty of all sects, parties and classes in 
Religion, leaving the course, the pros- 
pect and the triumph free to that one 
among them all, which should exercise 
the truest Christian zeal and fidelity, in- 
dicating by a pleasant and significant 


The attack was not made nor. 


<4 
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smile what he consided would betheresult. Minister Plénipotentiaire de Frances, 
He had, however, one grave complaint, auprés des Etats-Unis de 1’ Amerique 
that Protestant hostility bad recently Septentrionale.—F 960 Ridgway Library. 
destroyed a Catholic convent in Boston,— A translation of this Sermon can be 
(as he thought,) and asked me why that found in I. C. B. U. Jounnat, Feb. 1st 


should have been? I replied that Pro- 
testant animosity was not the primary, 
instigating cause of that outrage. The 
Pupils in the Convent School were very 
largely daughters of Protestants, who 
had a high regard for the education there 
provided. But that an inmate of the 
Convent ran out one evening, ina great 
fright to the house of a neighboring far- 
mer, witha grievous complaint of treat- 
ment, begging him secretly to convey her 
away. The excitement spreading all 
sorts of ill-reports followed. The Select- 
men of the town went to the Convent, 
for an investigation. Theill-advised and 
uncourteous treatment which they receiv- 
ed from the Lady Superior inflamed a 
mob spirt™fhd the result followed. 
The truth is doubtless wel!known to you. 
Curiously enough, two years after- 
waids, I was settled as a Minister in 
Charlestown, and Mr. Edward Cutter, a 
farmer, one of my Parishioners, who 
drove off the girl, covered by a buffalo 
skin, in his milk wagon, told me the 
full particulars. Sincerely yours. 
GEORGE E. ELLIS. 


To No. 7. Abbe Bandol was chaplain 
to Gerard the first French Minister to 
the United States. He delivered the 
discourse at St. Mary’s Church, Phila- 
delphia, July 4th 1779. A _ broadside 
copy of the sermon is at the Ridgway 
Library, Philadelphia but his name is 
given as Bandot, undoubtedly a printer’s 
error as his signature on St. Joseph’s 
Registers is clearly Bandol. That is the 
only publication known to us giving the 
name of Gerard’s chaplain and we have 
for years been seeking evidence to show 
the name of the chaplain. Bandol was 
chaplain to Luzerne and this broadside 
is proof that he was also that to Gerard. 
Its title is thus: 

Discours prononcé | 4 juillet, jour de 
l’ Anniversaire de l’ Indépendance, dans 
l’Eglise Catholique par le Reverend 
Pere SERAPHIN BANDOT, Recollet, Au- 
monier de Son Excellence M. Gerafd, 


1884, or U. S. Magazine, 1779, pp. 313. 


A word in regard to your note, p. 53, 
[January Number 1888]. 

It has been held by all who mention 
this incident, that he was a Catholic 
priest, probably from St. Thomas’, The 
whole context goes to prove this. And 
all the circumstances exclude the inter- 
pretation that he belonged to the Church 
of England. Dulany and those of his 
class were not apt to use the words 
** priest”? and ‘* Catholic,” as the Ritu- 
alists do in our day. 1s it probable, that 
Braddock’s soldiers would wish or pre- 
sume to harm a clergyman of their own 
church, which w?s at the same time the 
state church cf Virginia ? ‘: They would 
have hanged him as a spy,’’? because 
rumors were industriously circulated 
that the Catholics were in league with 
the French and Indians, and two priests, 
at least, about this period, bad been 
arrested upon the charge of having had 
intercourse with the enemy. E. J. D. 

[Correction accepted. ‘* Priest’? was 
used by Episcopalians when speaking of 
their ministers. By Quakers it was ap- 
plied to all ministers of religion, irres- 
pective of creed. Ep. RESEARCHES. ] 


No. 55. Dubourg by Cardinal Doria 
at Rome Sept 24th 1815, (Life Rev. 
Felixe De Andre C. M.) At St. Louis-del 
Francais, Card Doria assisted by Bishop 
of St. Malo (then French ambassador) 
and the Bishop of Terracina | Librari- 
an Reuss A. C. H. S8.] He consecrated 
Rosati March 25th 1824 (Clarke’s Lives) 

Hughes by Dubois Nov. 26th 1873 as- 
sisted by Fenwick and Kenrick. 

Kenrick by Rosati assisted by Kenrick 
of Philadelphia at Philadelphia Nov. 
30th 1841. 

Blane by Rosati Nov. 21st 1835. 
Lefevre by Kenrick Nov. 2ist 1841. 
Rese by Rosati at St. Louis Oct. 6th 1853. 
Baraga by Lefevre, All Saints, 1853. 

Mrak at Cincinnati, Feb. 7th 1869 as- 
sisted by Lefevre and Henni. | Librarian 
Reuss, A. C. H. 5, : Shea’s Hierarchy] 
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NOTES, 


—+‘‘ Philadelphia the centre of Tolera- 
tion.’’—A bbe Robin’s Travels, pp. 214. 


—James Washington, brother of 
General Washington’s great -grand- 
father John went to Holland in 1650, 
and settled in Rotterdam. John came to 
America. The descendants of James in 
Holland are Catholics.—Mag. American 
History, 1870. 


—Chas, Carroll of Carrollton, in 1791, 
in Maryland Senate, introduced a Bill 
for gradual abolition of Slavery. Richard 
Caton in acknowledging Resolutions of 
Philada. City Councils, on death of Car- 
roll.—Cath. Telegraph, Vol 11, p. 75. 


—The Missouri Historical Society, 
has appointed a Committee, to secure 
funds to procure portraits of Bishops 
Rosati and Dubourg. 


—‘* Three hundred Leagues south from 
the bay along the Coast lyeth Virginia, 
neare to that is Maryland where they 
are Roman Catholiques, they say.’’— 
Good Newes from New England. By 
Thomas Lechford, London 1642, p. 46. 


—The Society for the Propagation of 


AMERICAN CATHOLIC HISTORICAL RESEARCHES. 


—Don Louis de Onis, Minister from 
Spain, became member of Bristol, (Pa.,) 
Masonic Lodge, July 22,1814. [Bache’s 
His. Bristol, p. 54]. 

A Patrick Griffin, was one of its orga- 
nizers in 1780. 


--Settlers in Pennsylvania have the 
right to frequent such meetings of reli- 
gious worship abroad as may best suit 
their respective persuasions.— Penn. 1682. 


—THE CITY OF RomE.—100 miles from 
Phila., 17 from Wilkesbarre, on east side 
of Susquehanna. Zstablished by Jos. 
Tyson, Philip Sheaff, Th. Bigelow, and 
Ralph Smith.—See Aurora, Oct. 31st 
1810, 2 page. 


—Agapatho, a Californian Indian 
student at Propaganda, died July 1836, 
at Frescati, Italy. Hedied of the King’s. 
evil. Funeral attended by 120 semina- 
rians from 46 nations.—@ath. Tel., 
Vol. 5, (1836) 158. 

—Five Episcopalian ministers of Que- 
bec, issued an address to P. E. members 
of Societies of St. George, St. Andrew 
and St. Patrick, ‘‘not to attend divine 
service on St. Patrick’s day at R. C. 
Church, as it is idolatrous.”»— Cath. Tel., 
1839, p. 163. 


—In 1836, Bishop Purcell, in answer 


of the Gospel, was organized in London, to charge of Y. M. Bible Society of Cin- 


1701, to promote ‘“‘an orthodox clergy cinnati, offered to give $50 to the Bible- 


to live’ in the American Colonies. Ong Society to print Doway Bible, and he 
of the reasons given was ‘that for want Offered, ‘‘to go, if necessary from town to 
of learned and orthodox ministers, town with these Bibles, and leave one 
Romish priests are encouraged to per- copy at least with every R. C. English 
vert the king’s subjects to popish super- and German family destitute thereof in 


stition and idolatry.” 

This must have mainly related to 
Pennsylvania, the only Province in 
which Catholics had full religious 
liberty. The efforts of the Society be- 
came very marked in our Pennsylvania 
history, and any anti-Catholic expression 
discoverable came from its missionaries. 
The Church of England people were de- 
nunciators of Quakers and Papists and 
to add odium to the former, classed them 
and their political supporters, the Ger- 
man sects, as ‘*‘ Papists’’ as about the 
vilest classification possible to destroy 
the toleration given all religions. 


the city, and throughout the diocese. ”’ 

—1831, Letter of Van Buren, Sec. of 
State, to American Consul at Rome ‘‘ in 
which he speaks of the Pope as Sovereign 
of the territory.”,—See Catholic ‘Tele- 
graph. 

—John Walker, an attorney was dis- 
barred by Court of Talbot County, Md.. 
in 1689, for being a Roman Catholic and: 
his refusal to take the oath of Supremacy. 
— Early Friends in Talbot County, by 8. 
A. Harrison. 


—On Wednesday August 28th, 1765, 
at Gallows Hill, Burlington, N. J., John 
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Grimes and Jehn Fagan, Catholics, and religion and virtue among our civil rulers. 
John Johnson alias Johnson Cochran, While a gospel ministry is neglected, 
Protestant, were executed for burglary by those who ought immediately to sup- 
and felony committed at house of Joseph port it * * thus the land is threatened 
Burr. Grimes was aged 22. Fagan 28. witha famine of the Bread of Life; 

Their dying speeches and confessions sectarian errors and delusions prevail, 
were printed on broadsides. One is at popish idolatry which is stained with the 
Ridgway Library, Philadelphia.—See F blood of the Martyrs of Jesus, and many 
959, p. 82. of rs lineal ancestors, is not held 

‘ , in that detestation in merits.’ * * * 
Cha eed brig aes Se Re P my, elected Praise God for granting us civil and 
P one : religious liberty &c. 

—Prospectus of St. James’ Seminary, Appointed 13th Feb. 1783. as Fast 
Browu Co., Ohio, 36 miles from Cincin- Day. See Ridgway Library, F 960. 
nati, by James Reid, *‘a minister of the CIEE Peer 
Catholic Church, whilst he feels warran- _—The Fundamental Constitution pro- 
ted in adhering to the creed of his fore- Posed by the 24 P roprietors of East 
fathers, as a citizen he prides in his Jersey in 1682-3 declared ** Freedom of 
freedom, and wishes to see every man religious opinion was guaranteed ”’ to all 
breath a free atmosphere.’?—Catholic ape tof Met Ante, wend 

) ° . Oz le ? 
a eae Oe Se ee Oo in 1682, states: ‘that liberty in’ matters 
£ nats . ; of religion ” prevailed. 
ss anigaatiitlg oan tens It so continued until the overthrow of 

—Rev. Uzal Ogden, missionary of the James II. when, under Deputy Governor 
(London) Society for the Propagation of Basse, an Act was passed declaring the 
the Gospel in Sussex Co., N. J., wrote to Rights and Privileges of the people by 
the Secretary, July 8th 1771, that be- which ‘no one professing faith in God by 
sides officiating for his own people he Jesus Christ’’ should be called into ques- 
had read prayers at meeting houses and tion ‘provided that this shall not extend 
dwellings of dissenters ‘‘who had never to any of the Romish religion, to exercise 
seen our public worship performed, and their manner of worship contrary to the 
were not a little prejudiced against the Jaws and statutes of England,’ and these 
Church of England, conceiting we were we know gave the Catholics no toleration. 
but little different from Papists.”—N. In 1702 Queen Anne ordered that Tol- 
J. His. Col., Vol. IV., pp. 153. eration ae be granted to all, ‘‘Papists 

—In August 1832, plans of Cathedral excepted.”” Dr. John Gilmary Shea, in 
of St. re and of John’s, Phila. Catholic Church in Colonial Days, follows 
was presented the Pope, who said: ‘the Dr. Chas. J. Stille in Religious Tests in 
would have them framed and hung up in Provincial Pennsylvania, in the state- 
his room.”’—Cath. Tel., Vol. IL, p. 53. ment that Papists and Quakers were not 

7 “tolerated” in New Jersey. But this is 

—Bishop Edw. Fenwick’s body was anerror. Papists alone were ‘‘excepted.”’ 
interred under Cathedral in Cincinnati, 

Monday Feb. 11, 1833, having been re- May 15th 1828, the Church at Mr. 
moved from Wooster, O., ‘‘by the un- Kelly’s manufactory was opened by Rt. 
tiring exertion and undaunted charity of Rev. H. Covwell, and dedicated under 
a respectable convert, through the dis- the patronage of St. Denis. 

heartening difficulties of distance and May 29th 1830, this being Ascension 


bad road.”»—Tel., Vol. II., p. 127. day, the Corner Stone of the Church in 
Who was he? Clearfield Town, was laid.—Diary of 
Miss Mary Lloyd. 


—Act of Associate Reformed Synod for 
a Public Fast at Phila. 1st Nov. 1782: ‘‘Jesuits and fur-traders were the 
“There is a grievous inattention to founders of Ilinois.—Bancroft. 
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—We understand (says the Baltimore 
Federal Republican,) that the Roman 
Catholic Diocese of Baltimcre, which 
comprehended the whole of the U. 38., 
is now erected into an Archbishopric. 
And that four new diocesesare established 
within its former limits, which are to be 
suffragans to the See of Baltimore; 3 of 
the Bishops of the new Sees to be consecra- 
ted. Rt. Rev. Dr. Egan Bishop of Philadel- 
phia, on Sunday, Oct. 28; Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Cheverus, of Boston, on Thursday, Nov. 
1, feast of all Saints; both of these will 
be consecrated in St. Peter’s Church. 

That of Rt. Rev. Dr. Flaget, of Bards- 
town, Ky., on Sunday, Nov. 4, in St. 
Patrick’s Chureh at Fell’s Point. The 
late Rt. Rev. Dr. Concannon, Bishop of 
N. Y., which gives title to the other 
new diocese, unfortunately died before 
he could take possession.—Poulson’s 
American Daily Advertiser. Monday Oct. 
29, 1810. 


In The Pennsylvania Herald of Aug. 
31st 1785 may be found a poem by Mathew 


Carey ‘on Dr. Franklin’s Electric Rod.” 


The Catholic Generals of the Revolu- 
tion were: Stephen Moylan appointed aid 
to Washington, March the 5th 1776, and 
brevet Maj. Gen. Nov. 3, 1783. LaFayette 
July 31st 1777; Du Coudray, 11, August 
1777; (Rochambeau, Com. French Army) 
M. A. Roche de Fermoy Nov. 5th 1776; 
Kosciusko Oct. 13th 1783 (brevet) M. De 
la Neuville Oct. 14, 1777; Armand, March 
26th 1783 (brevet) Duportail Nov. 17th 
ha 7 Nov. 16th 1781 (Maj. 

en. 


Fermoy, Neuville and Duportail being 
French we presume were Catholic. Was 
Thomas Conway appointed Brig. May 
13th 1777 and Maj. Gen. on Dec. 13th 
1777, a Catholic? He was Irish but 
came from France. Discontented officers 
wanted to have Washington displaced 
and Conway given command. 

Was Pulaski a Catholic ? 

Du Portail after the Revolution lived 
in Bucks Co. Pa., on a farm he purchased. 
But it was abandoned and was, about 
1804, sold for taxes, 


AMERICAN CATHOLIC HISTORICAL RESEARCHES, 


On the monument to La Fayette, 


about to be erected in Washington, Du 


Portail’s statue will be one representing 


the French Army. 


Extracts from Letters or ‘‘Observa- 
tions’? of Tamoc Caspipina ‘‘a gentleman 
of leisure whospent some time in Phila- 
delphia” printed by John Dunlap, Phila- 
delphia, 1774, page 114. - Letter dated 
January 14, 1772. He speaks of ‘‘a visit 
I lately received from the Rector of the 
Roman Catholic Church in this City, in 
consequence of a letter I sent to him from 
Mr. Philips, the author of a Life of Car- 
dinal Pole. Mr. Harding appears to be a 
decent, well-bred gentleman and I am 
told he is much esteemed by all denomin- 
ations of Christians for his prudence, his 
moderation, his known attachment to 
British Liberty and his unaffected pious 
labours among the people to whom he 
ofliciates. He was so obliging as to invite 
my friends, the Merchant and myself, to 
spend an hour with him in his little 
Carthusian cell, as he calls it. This small 
apartment joins an old Gothic chapel 
and together with another opposite to it 
(which is occupied by an assistant Ger- 
man Priest) form a kind of porch through 
which you enter the chapel. Here the 
veneiable man entertained us veiy agree- 
ably.”’ 

‘*Tamoc Caspipina’’ was the signature 
of Rev. Jacob Duche and wasmade up 
from the initials of his position ‘*‘The 
Assistant Minister Of Christ’s Church 
And St. Peter’s, In Philadelphia, In 
North America.”’ 

He made the first prayer in Congress. 
‘*While the wretch was praying to Al- 
mighty God for the success of the Revo- 
lution his heart was black with treason.”’ 
—([Tuckerman’s America, p. 81, quoted 
by Sabin, in Dictionary of Books. ] 

Duche wrote Washington urging him 
to abandon the patriot cause. He lived 
in amansion on the ground running on 
East side of Third St. from Pine to Union 
and is buried in St. Peter’s Episcopal 
Church grave yard on the opposite corner. 

Father Harding died on Sept. 1st 1772 
following the visit of Duche. 
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